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VITAL  In  a  meeting  of  the  ruling  board  of  a  church  a  few 
ISSUES  weeks  ago  the  issue  between  Modernism  and  Fun¬ 
damentalism  was  raised  when  considering  the  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Sunday  School.  One  member  of  the  board  asked 
the  moderator,  a  pastor  of  a  neighboring  church,  what  the 
difference  is  between  these  two  systems  of  religion.  The  mod¬ 
erator,  evading  the  issue,  is  reported  to  have  replied  that 
there  is  practically  no  difference,  especially  none  that  should 
divide  Christians. 

This  reply  is  typical  of  the  methods  employed  by  that  class 
of  Modernists  who  seek  to  keep  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  churches  in  ignorance  of  the  real  issues.  Every 
believer  in  Biblical  Christianity,  especially  those  holding 
offices  in  the  churches,  should  be  in  possession  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  for  use  with  those  who  do  not  sense  the  fact 
that  tremendously  important  principles  are  at  stake.  In  the 
January  3,  1924,  Number  of  the  Christian  Century,  a  fore¬ 
most  organ  of  liberalistic  religion,  appeared  these  words: 
‘^How  deep-going  is  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist  contro¬ 
versy?  Is  not  the  whole  controversy,  after  all,  scarcely  more 
than  a  tempest  is  a  teapot  ?  Or  are  the  Fundamentalists  right 
in  claiming  that  the  issue  is  a  grave  one,  going  to  the  roots  of 
religious  conviction  and  involving  the  basic  purposes  and  al¬ 
most  the  genius  of  Christianity  itself?  A  candid  reply  to  such 
inquiries  must  be  one  of  agreement  with  the  Fundamentalist 
claim.  .  .  .  Christianity  according  to  Fundamentalism  is  one 
religion.  Christianity  according  to  Modernism  is  another 
religion.  .  .  .  For  the  day  of  neutrality  has  all  but  passed. 

“There  is  a  clash  here  as  profound  as  and  as  grim  as  that 
between  Christianity  and  Confucianism.  Amiable  words  can¬ 
not  hide  the  differences.  ‘Blest  be  the  tie’  may  be  sung  until 
doomsday,  but  it  cannot  bind  these  two  worlds  together.  The 
God  of  the  Fundamentalist  is  one  God;  the  God  of  the  Mod- 
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ernist  is  another.  The  Christ  of  the  Fundamentalist  is  one 
Christ;  the  Christ  of  Modernism  is  another.  The  Bible  of 
Fundamentalism  is  one  Bible ;  the  Bible  of  Modernism  is  an- 
other.” 

There  is  only  one  word  I  would  strike  out  of  this  clear  and 
true  statement.  I  would  eliminate  the  word  almost  in  the 
phrase :  “involving  the  basic  purposes  and  almost  the  genius 
of  Christianity  itself.”  The  very  genius  of  Christianity  is 
denied  by  Modernism.  The  substitutionary  sacrifice  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  “bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,” 
is  said  by  religious  liberalists  to  be  immoral  teaching.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  this  precious  substitution,  one  Modernist,  preaching 
“another  gospel,”  as  Paul  brands  it,  expressed  it  thus ;  “It  is 
immoral  to  teach  that  a  person  can  go  to  heaven  on  the  back 
of  another  man.”  This  is  rationalism  disguised  under  a 
pietistic  Modernism  which  appeals  to  the  mind  of  the  natural 
man.  It  has  no  place  in  revealed  Christianity  which  clearly 
proclaims  God’s  purpose  in  Christ  for  a  sinful  race. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Christians  are  being  urged 
to  overlook  these  serious  differences  between  Biblical  Chris- 
tianty  and  age-long  “modernism”  in  the  interests  of  a  unity 
God  cannot  and  does  not  honor.  The  host  of  Christians  still 
claiming  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy  who  have  given 
way  to  this  urge  should  adopt  the  frank  position  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Century  writer  and  with  him  say :  “  ‘Blest  be  the  tie’ 
may  be  sung  until  doomsday,  but  it  cannot  bind  these  two 
worlds  together.”  Biblical  orthodoxy  (there  are  many  other 
brands  of  orthodoxy)  honors  the  “faith  which  was  once  deliv¬ 
ered  unto  the  saints.”  It  honors  God’s  way  of  salvation  and 
all  that  is  gathered  up  in  redemption  in  the  completeness  of 
its  Scriptural  inclusiveness.  Modernism  substitutes  man’s 
way  for  God’s  way,  man’s  thought  for  God’s  thought.  How, 
then,  can  it  stand  before  Him  in  the  clear  light  of  His  words? 
“For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my 
ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts.”  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  “who  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,”  and  “in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wis- 
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dom  and  knowledge,”  and  who  proclaimed  Himself  to  be  “the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life,”  rebukes  Modernism  at  every 
turn.  The  Modernists  have  the  legal  right  in  a  free  country 
to  propagate  their  religion,  but  they  have  no  moral  right  to 
mislead  the  Christian  public  concerning  the  gulf  which  exists 
between  Biblical  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  re¬ 
ligion,  acknowledged  and  defended  by  them  as  a  substitute 
system,  on  the  other  hand. 

o  -o  ■«> 

MAN-MADE  In  this  age  of  lawlessness  the  world  has  wit- 
PEACE  nessed  the  greatest  “hold  up”  ever  recorded  in 

history.  This  “archstick-up”  command  may 
be  pictured  by  a  parable  thus:  Two  powerful  friends  of  a 
less-conspicuous  neighbor  are  found  in  the  latter’s  business 
place.  A  “hold-up”  man  and  his  accomplice  enter  and  cover 
the  party  with  their  guns,  demanding  that  the  safe  be  opened 
by  the  friends  of  the  proprietor  and  its  contents  be  handed 
over  to  the  chief  demander.  Under  the  threat  of  shooting, 
the  powerful  friends  comply  with  the  order.  Such  compli¬ 
ance,  under  duress  of  a  gun  poked  into  one’s  ribs,  is  called 
“the  better  part  of  valor.”  Life  is  of  more  value  than  mate¬ 
rial  goods,  especially,  as  in  this  case,  when  the  property  be¬ 
longs  to  the  less-conspicuous  neighbor. 

In  the  actual  play  on  the  great  stage  of  Mittel-Europa  the 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  “hold-up”  man  was 
widely  publicized  as  a  brilliant  piece  of  diplomacy.  Many 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world  did  not  agree  with 
this  evaluation,  and  were  strongly  inclined  to  place  it  under 
the  category  of  acts  controlled  by  “the-better-part-of-valor” 
complex.  Let  us  agree,  if  we  must  bend  to  the  pressure  of 
the  moment,  that  this  was  justified  at  the  time  to  prevent 
immediate  bloodshed;  still,  it  remained  an  open  question,  and 
even  more  questionable  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
whether  anything  permanent  in  the  interest  of  peace  was 
accomplished.  If  this  is  true,  the  price  paid,  both  in  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  neighbor  and  the  loss  of  prestige  of  his  powerful 
friends,  was  high  indeed. 
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One  of  the  greatest  delusions  of  our  day  is  that  perma« 
nent  peace  may  be  secured  through  conventions,  treaties, 
pacts  and  friendship  gestures.  If  two  nations  whose  rulers 
and  peoples  were  predominantly  Christian  should  enter  such 
an  agreement  we  might  hope  for  happy  results.  But  there  is 
no  such  situation  in  Europe  today.  Even  if  Great  Britain 
could  claim  that  her  people  in  the  home  country  are  truly 
and  predominantly  Christian,  something  she  cannot  do,  she 
has  entered  a  compact  with  a  powerful  ruler  who  repudiates 
Christianity  and  is  wholly  dominated  in  his  thinking  and 
plans  by  the  godless  Nietzschean  philosophy  that  might  makes 
right.  The  word  of  one  under  bondage  to  this  philosophy  will 
never  stand  in  a  crisis.  Between  crises  plans  are  developed 
for  the  next  coup,  and  treaty  pacts  too  often  become  mere 
scraps  of  paper. 

Since  the  Munich  agreement  hundreds  of  writers  for  both 
religious  and  secular  journals  have  contributed  critical  com¬ 
ments.  One  columnist  in  a  secular  journal  writes:  “The 
reason  you  may  know  that  peace  cannot  endure  under  the 
present  setup  is  because  the  basis  of  peace  is  gone.  You 
cannot  have  international  law  without  international  honor. 
You  cannot  have  international  friendship  without  interna¬ 
tional  integrity.  On  the  basis  of  what  Germany  has  just 
done,  and  what  Italy  is  preparing  to  do  in  like  manner,  where 
is  your  international  honor?  Where  is  your  integrity  of 
sovereignty?  .  .  .  We  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  a  covenant 
with  the  dictators  is  a  covenant  recorded  in  sand.  .  .  .  Hon¬ 
esty  of  the  sort  that  swears  to  its  own  hurt  and  changes  not 
has  gone  out  of  the  dealings  of  group  with  group.  You  can¬ 
not  build  for  peace  on  chaff.  You  cannot  entrench  the  rights 
of  nations  in  wind.  You  cannot  rest  law  and  order  upon 
sterile  conclave  and  plenipotential  pomp.”*  Since  these  senti¬ 
ments  were  published,  with  hundreds  of  similar  ones  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  barbaric  inhumanities  of  the  latest  Jew¬ 
ish  pogroms  startled  the  civilized  world.  Germany,  the  land 
of  the  Reformation,  and  long  a  leading  Christian  nation,  also 
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the  birthplace  of  the  destructive  Higher  Criticism,  the  mother 
of  Modernism  which  is  eating  out  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  all  lands,  sowed  to  the  wind  in  her  great 
universities  and  is  now  reaping  the  whirlwind  in  her  present 
paganism. 

With  the  present  condition  of  the  world  clearly  predicted 
in  the  Scriptures,  with  apostasy,  lawlessness,  and  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  there  is  but  one  promise  of  permanent  x)eace, 
and  that  is  the  peace  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  shall  usher  in 
at  His  return.  The  world  and  a  large  portion  of  professing 
Christians  reject  this,  chasing  the  will-o-the-wisp  of  man¬ 
made  peace  which  has  eluded  the  grasp  of  well-intentioned 
men  from  the  first  century  to  the  present  hour ;  yet,  there  the 
promise  stands  as  a  lighthouse  for  all  who  believe  it,  urging 
us  to  voice  the  last  prayer  of  the  Bible:  “Even  so,  come. 
Lord  Jesus.” 

o  o  o 

AGAIN  Throughout  the  so-called  Christian  world 

CHRISTENDOM  the  commercialization  of  the  supposed 

CELEBRATES  natal  day  of  our  Lord  is  again  in  full 

flower.  No  one  on  earth  knows  the  day 
or  month  of  His  birth.  Not  even  the  year  has  been  definitely 
determined.  The  early  church  did  not  celebrate  such  a  day. 
In  the  fourth  century,  December  25th,  a  pagan  holiday  going 
back  in  origin  to  ancient  Babylonia,  was  chosen  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Lord’s  birth  at  Bethlehem. 
With  the  observance  of  this  pagan  day  itself,  heathen  cus¬ 
toms,  which  from  the  beginning  belonged  to  its  celebrations, 
were  also  adopted.  Thus  in  too  many  homes  the  tinsel  and 
twinkling  lights  of  the  Christmas  tree  have  obscured  Him 
who  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  In  many  homes  the  exchange 
of  gifts  is  made  with  no  thought  of  God’s  Supreme  Gift  to 
the  world — ^the  eternal  Son  through  and  in  whom  alone  is 
salvation.  This  is  the  hour  of  His  patience.  The  hour  of 
His  glory  is  surely  coming.  Then,  every  knee  shall  bow  to 
Him. 


Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 
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BIBLICAL  THEISM 

(Series  continued  from  July-September  Number,  1938) 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Author’s  Note:  Continuing  the  series  of  articles  within  the  general 
theme  of  Theism,  this  discussion  of  the  attributes  of  God,  which  is  a 
division  of  Biblical  Theism,  must,  because  of  its  length,  be  divided — the 
second  half  to  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

INTODUCTION 

The  progress  in  the  pursuance  of  the  systematic  develop¬ 
ment  of  theological  truths  thus  far  attained  is  to  be  observed 
in  that,  under  Bibliology,  the  Bible  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
Word  of  God  written,  and,  under  Naturalistic  Theism,  the 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  God  which  reason 
affords  has  been  presented.  These  are  cardinal  aspects  of 
theological  verity  and  on  the  ground  of  these  established  reali¬ 
ties  Biblical  Theism  may  be  approached.  It  is  asserted  again 
that  Systematic  Theology  draws  its  material  both  from  reason 
and  revelation.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  Bible,  being  the 
Word  of  God  written,  its  declarations  are,  so  far  as  further 
discussions  in  this  work  on  theology  are  concerned,  to  be 
accepted  as  final.  There  may  be  problems  of  interpretation,  but 
no  problem  of  trustworthiness  will  be  considered.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  God,  as  established  by  rea¬ 
son,  is  in  no  way  open  to  further  question. 

A  spiritual  mind,  awake  to  the  value  of  an  inerrant  reve¬ 
lation,  will  naturally  and  properly  respond  more  fully  to  the 
truth  which  revelation  delivers  and  be  but  little  moved  by  the 
results  of  reason.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  drawn  from 
reason  is  mighty  within  its  own  sphere  and  assuring,  in  that 
when  revelation  and  reason  are  rightly  appraised  they  are  not 
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only  agreeable  but  are  supplementary.  Truth  must  always 
agree  with  itself  regardless  of  the  various  angles  by  which  it 
may  be  approached  or  the  fields  in  which  it  is  found.  Should 
reason  offer  conclusions  which  are  disagreeable  to  revelation, 
it  must  be  inferred  that  reason  is  wrong  since  it  has  no  in¬ 
fallible  guide  apart  from  revelation. 

At  no  point  does  the  devout  soul  feel  its  limitations  more 
than  when  confronted  with  the  responsibility  of  a  due  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  Person  of  God.  Fallen  man  is  incapable,  apart 
from  divine  illumination,  of  comprehending  the  Sovereign 
Creator,  or  the  limited,  dependent  creature  in  the  proportion¬ 
ate  importance  of  each ;  and  the  saved  receive  such  knowledge 
of  God  as  they  experience  only  through  the  illuminating  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Moses  possessed  the  heritage  of  truth 
which  belonged  to  the  chosen  people  and  was  educated  in  all 
that  constituted  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  yet  when  standing  be¬ 
fore  the  burning  bush  he  must  be  told  to  remove  his  shoes 
from  off  his  feet. 

Biblical  Theism  is  not,  as  Naturalistic  Theism,  limited  to 
the  processes  of  human  reason  and  to  the  bare  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  God ;  it  is  an  unfolding  of  the  details  of 
the  marvelous  truth  concerning  God  in  explicit  terms  written 
by  divine  inspiration  and  preserved  forever.  The  student 
must  face  his  individual  responsibility  in  attaining,  by  prayer 
and  meditation  and  by  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Spirit,  to 
right  thoughts,  and  worthy  conceptions  of  God. 

Revealed  truth  concerning  the  Divine  being  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  into  that  which  is  abstract,  or  that  which  is  within  Him¬ 
self — His  Person,  His  attributes.  His  decrees,  and  His 
Names — ;  and  that  which  is  concrete,  or  His  manifestation  of 
Himself  in  three  Persons.  The  abstract  features  of  truth  rel¬ 
ative  to  God  are  grounded  in  the  fact  that  God  is  a  Unity  or 
Essence.  The  concrete  features  of  truth  relative  to  God  are 
grounded  in  the  fact  that  God  subsists  in  a  trinity  of  Persons, 
which  body  of  truth  is  termed  Trinitarianism.  Concerning 
the  abstract  truth  relative  to  God,  the  following  may  be  ob¬ 
served  : 
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I.  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  GOD 

God  declares  in  unerring  Scripture  that  man,  quite  unlike 
other  mundane  things,  is  created  in  His  own  image  and  like¬ 
ness.  It  is  written :  “And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness  ...  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him”  (Gen.  1:26,  27). 
It  therefore  follows  that  there  is  a  similarity  to  be  traced  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man.  After  this  manner  of  comparison,  the 
Scriptures  proceed  in  the  presentation  of  the  nature  and  char¬ 
acter  of  God.  He  is  a  Person  with  those  faculties  and  con¬ 
stituent  elements  which  belong  to  personality.  These  faculties 
and  elements  in  God  are  perfect  to  an  infinite  degree,  but  in 
their  nature  they  sustain  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to 
those  imperfect  faculties  and  elements  which  belong  to  man. 
In  opposition  to  this  Biblical  conception  of  God,  Archbishop 
King  asserts:  “Because  we  do  not  know  what  His  faculties 
are  in  themselves,  we  give  them  the  names  of  those  powers 
that  we  find  would  be  necessary  to  us  in  order  to  produce 
such  effects,  and  call  them  wisdom,  understanding,  and  fore¬ 
knowledge;  yet  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  be  sensible 
that  they  are  of  a  nature  altogether  different  from  ours,  and 
that  we  have  no  direct  and  proper  notion  or  conception  of 
them.”' 

Objection  must  be  entered  against  this  representation.  It 
is  true  that  but  little  can  be  known  of  all  that  God  is,  but  it 
is  not  true  that  God  is  so  different  from  man  that  no  proper 
conception  of  God  is  possible.  In  the  matter  of  faculties 
and  properties  there  is  resemblance,  and  in  mental  and  moral 
attributes  there  is  a  correspondence  in  the  nature  of  them 
though  they  are  incomparable  as  to  the  degree  of  perfection. 
Volition,  love,  truth,  faithfulness,  holiness,  justice  are  reali¬ 
ties  which  belong  to  both  God  and  man,  and  though  the  de¬ 
gree  which  they  represent  may  be  separated  immeasurably, 
the  •nature  of  these  characteristics  is  the  same  in  each  sphere. 

Again,  the  above  objection,  like  many  in  various  fields  of 
truth,  fails  to  recognize  the  finality  of  the  divine  averment 
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that  man  is  made  in  the  “image”  and  “likeness”  of  God.  The 
possibility  of  a  distinction  between  the  meanings  of  these  two 
terms — image  and  likeness — ,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures,  need 
not  be  discussed  at  this  juncture.  The  point  at  issue  is  that 
God  with  no  common  emphasis  asserts  that  there  is  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Himself  and  man.  Upon  the  principle 
which  this  affirmation  publishes,  man  is  justified  in  tracing 
the  divine  characteristics  from  the  pattern,  though  incom« 
plete,  which  his  own  being  supplies. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  man’s  corporal  nature  is  involved  in 
this  comparison  since  it  is  predicated  of  God  that  He  is  Spirit 
(John  4:24).  It  therefore  follows  that  the  tracing  of  this 
similitude  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  immaterial  part  of  man. 
Anthropomorphisms  are  set  up  when  the  characteristics  of 
God  are  stated  in  terms  of  human  elements.  These  often 
extend  to  the  human  body  and  its  various  properties.  With 
reference  to  God  it  is  declared:  “The  eternal  God  is  thy 
refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms”  (Deut. 
33:27);  “My  Father,  which  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than 
all;  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father’s 
hand”  (John  10:29) ;  “Thus  saith  the  LORD,  The  heaven  is  my 
throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool”  (Isa.  66:1) ;  “The  eyes 
of  the  LORD  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to 
shew  himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is 
perfect  toward  him”  (2  Chron.  16:9);  “Behold  the  lord’s 
hand  is  not  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save;  neither  his  ear 
heavy,  that  it  cannot  hear”  (Isa.  59:1);  “For  the  mouth  of 
the  LORD  hath  spoken  it”  (Isa.  68:14).  Thus  reference  is 
made  also  to  the  “face”  of  God  (Ex.  33:11,  20),  and  his 
“nostrils”  (2  Sam.  22:9,  16).  Such  anthropomorphisms  as 
these  are  unnumbered  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
where  physical  members  are  thus  ascribed  to  God,  it  is  not 
a  direct  assertion  that  God  possesses  these  members,  or  a 
corporal  body  with  its  parts;  but  that  He  is  capable  of  doing 
precisely  those  things  which  are  the  functions  of  the  physical 
part  of  man.  “He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear? 
He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?  (Ps.  94:9).  Dr. 
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W.  H.  Griff ith-Thomas  writes:  “Objection  is  sometimes 
raised  to  the  Biblical  conception  of  God  as  anthropomorphic, 
but  the  objection  is  not  sound  because  we  must  use  human 
language,  and  the  conceptions  of  man  and  personality  are  the 
highest  possible  to  us.  It  is  obviously  better  to  use  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  expressions  than  zoo-morphic  or  cosmo-morphic, 
and  when  we  attribute  to  God  emotions  and  sensibilities  we 
mean  to  free  Him  from  all  the  imperfections  attaching  to 
the  human  conceptions  of  these  elements.  In  revealing  Him¬ 
self  God  has  to  descend  to  our  capacities,  and  use  language 
which  can  be  understood.”'  Is  it  not  a  most  vital  purpose  in 
the  Incarnation  that  God  may  be  revealed  to  men  in  the 
terms  of  human  personality  such  as  they  are  able  to  grasp? 

Dr.  R.  Watson  in  his  “Institutes”  states:  “When  it  is 
said  God  is  a  Spirit  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  a 
distant  analogy,  such  a  one  as  springs  out  of  mere  relation, 
is  intended.  The  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  are 
not  the  same,  but  they  are  similar  because  they  bear  many 
attributes  in  common,  though,  on  the  part  of  Divine  nature, 
in  a  degree  of  perfection  infinitely  exceeding”  (Chapter  IV). 
Dr.  Chalmers  comments:  “The  mind  of  man  is  a  creation, 
and  therefore  indicates  by  its  characteristics  the  character 
of  Him  to  the  fiat  and  forthcoming  of  whose  will  it  owes  its 
existence.”*  And  after  the  same  manner  Robert  Hall  as¬ 
serts:  “The  body  has  a  tendency  to  separate  us  from  God 
by  the  dissimilarity  of  its  nature;  the  soul,  on  the  contrary, 
unites  us  again  to  him,  by  means  of  those  principles  and 
faculties  which,  though  infinitely  inferior,  are  of  a  char¬ 
acter  congenial  to  his  Own.  The  body  is  the  production  of 
God;  the  soul  is  his  image”  (Sermon  on  Spirituality  of  the 
Divine  Nature).  Theodorus  Mopsustenus  offers  this  vivid 
illustration:  “When  God  created  man,  his  last  and  best 

work,  this  was  as  if  a  king  having  built  a  city,  and  adorned 
it  with  many  various  works,  after  he  had  perfected  all,  should 
command  a  very  great  and  beautiful  image  of  himself  to  be 


^The  Principles  of  Theology,  p.  15. 
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set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  to  show  who  was  the  builder 
of  it.”*  Discoursing  to  the  same  end,  Dr.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee 
writes:  “Of  God  man  can  speak  only  in  a  human  manner; 
and,  if  our  nature  is  truly  related  to  that  of  God,  how  can 
we  conceive  of  Him  without  the  admixture  of  a  single  trait 
derived  from  ourselves?  This  is  the  deep  significance  of 
Jacobi’s  words:  Tn  creating  man  God  theomorphosised ; 
therefore  man  necessarily  anthropomorphosises.’  ‘God  con¬ 
descends  to  us,  in  order  that  we  may  rise  to  Him.’  Anthro¬ 
pomorphism  and  Anthropopathism  is  therefore  by  no  means 
the  antipode,  but  rather  the  imperfect  approximating  ex¬ 
pression  of  eternal  truth;  and  in  the  interpretation,  also,  of 
Holy  Scripture,  our  part  is  simply  to  trace  out,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  truth  underlying  such  expressions.  In  doing  so 
we  must  take  care  that  we  explain  the  anthropomorphic 
conceptions  by  the  more  purely  spiritual  ones,  not  the  con¬ 
verse,  and  that  we  are  guarded  by  a  certain  spiritual  tact 
against  ‘thinking  after  an  earthly  manner’  of  the  supreme 
majesty  of  God.  Thus  regarded  and  explained,  even  the  an- 
thropopathic  expressions  of  Scripture  become  the  means  of 
a  better  knowledge  of  God;  a  sublime  accommodation  to 
human  wants  and  weaknesses,  sanctified  for  the  eye  of  faith, 
since  God’s  own  Son  has  appeared  as  man  on  earth.  Anthro¬ 
pomorphism  belongs  thus  also  to  the  necessary  form  of  the 
revelations  of  God;  and  let  him  who  takes  offense  at  the 
husk  see  that  he  does  not  lose  the  kernel,  to  retain — a  merely 
apathetic  God.”* 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  weakness  and  sin  of  man 
cannot  be  predicated  to  God,  and,  similarly,  there  are  char¬ 
acteristics  in  God  which  could  not  be  expressed  in  the  terms 
of  human  life.  But  man’s  mental  and  moral  properties  do 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  significant  and  momentous  fact  that 
the  attributes  which  are  the  same  in  nature,  if  not  in  their 
degree  of  perfection,  are  resident  in  both  God  and  man.  To 
the  devout  student  there  is  left  no  latitude  for  rationalistic 


*Ap  Peiar.,  t.  iii.,  lib.  ii. 
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speculation  as  to  whether  there  is  a  norm  or  pattern  extant 
of  the  Person  of  God.  By  unmistakable  terms  God  has  af¬ 
firmed  that  man  is  by  creation’s  design  set  forth  as  an  exhibit 
of  certain  elements  which  are  in  God — a  tangible  disclosure 
to  the  extent  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  The  true  impression  as  to  the  Person  of  God  is  not 
gained  in  the  line  of  Pantheistic  reasoning,  which  reasoning 
recognizes  no  distinct  powers  or  qualities  in  God;  nor  is  it 
gained  in  the  line  of  the  superficial  notion  that  God  is  no 
more  than  the  sum  of  His  capacities  and  therefore  divisible 
into  as  many  parts  as  may  correspond  to  the  number  of  His 
attributes.  God  is  a  Person,  and  no  less  so  because  of  the 
fact  that  He  is  immaterial  and  infinite.  His  capacities  flow 
out  of  what  He  is,  but  His  competency  is  not  the  measure  or 
equivalent  of  Himself.  There  is  always  a  danger  that  the 
human  conception  of  God  will  pause  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  apprehension  of  the  divine  performance,  and  not  go  on 
to  behold  the  more  consequential  features  of  His  divine  Per¬ 
son.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  expressed  it  thus:  “It  is  not 
eternity  and  infinitude,  but  the  eternal  and  infinite  Being.” 
It  is  not  enough  to  discern  the  works  of  God  or  His  char¬ 
acteristics,  the  heart  must  come  to  know  God  as  a  Person. 

Voltaire  stated:  “God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and 
man  has  returned  the  compliment.”  The  fallacy  of  this  ar¬ 
resting  sentence  is  that  man  is  accredited  with  having 
created  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  has  created  man. 
Only  by  an  argumentum  a  posteriori  does  man  reason  from 
his  own  capacities  as  a  person  to  the  Person  of  his  Creator. 
This  argument  is  in  no  way  to  be  construed  as  a  making  of 
God  on  the  part  of  man;  it  is  merely  a  drawing  of  conclu¬ 
sions  from  what  God  has  made.  Human  reason  reflects 
divine  reason  and,  regardless  of  the  disparity  as  to  degree, 
it  is  to  be  concluded  on  divine  authority  that  reason  in  God 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  reason  in  man;  that  sensibility  in 
God  is  of  the  same  nature  as  sensibility  in  man;  and  that 
volition  and  love  in  God  are  the  same  nature  as  volition 
and  love  in  man.  If  in  his  investigation  into  the  works  of 
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God  man  should  discover  that  the  essential,  motivating  parts 
of  his  own  being  are  not  in  their  nature  corresponding  to  the 
essential  motivating  parts  of  the  divine  Being,  and  therefore 
subject  to  the  same  principles  and  laws  which  invariably 
govern  all  personality,  then  all  human  knowledge  is  dis¬ 
solved  into  the  mists  of  illusion,  if  not  delusion. 

The  usual  conception  is  that  the  primary  reality  is  mat¬ 
ter,  or  the  force  of  things  tangible,  and  that  the  things  of  the 
spirit  are  phantasmic  and  unreal.  Biblical  Theism,  on  the 
other  hand,  contemplates  the  Person  of  God  as  the  primary 
reality  and  all  else — even  man — as  a  medium  of  the  divine 
revelation  and  expression  of  divine  achievement.  The  first 
four  words  of  the  Bible  are  decisive  and  empirical — “In  the 
beginning  God.”  If  the  Creator  of  all  things  shall  say  of 
one  specific  fragment  of  His  creation,  “I  have  made  this  an 
image  and  likeness  of  myself,”  it  becomes  His  creatures  to 
accept  this  declaration  as  true  and  to  act  upon  it.  Such  ac¬ 
ceptance  not  only  gives  God  the  primary  position  in  His  uni¬ 
verse,  but  recognizes  that  He  is  a  Person  with  all  that  term 
implies. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  the  personality  of  God 
is  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  man’s  own  being  and  con¬ 
sciousness.  This  procedure  is  according  to  an  essential 
principle  of  science,  namely,  that  things  which  manifest  the 
same  qualities  are  the  same  in  fact.  Nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  personality  is  a  unity.  It  gathers  all  its  past  into  itself 
by  the  faculty  of  memory,  its  present  by  its  immediate  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  its  future  by  its  method  of  planning  and  by 
the  faculty  of  anticipation.  Apart  from  the  recognition  of 
this  unity  of  all  parts  into  one  personality  there  could  be  no 
analysis  of  human  life  or  any  science  of  psychology.  Animal 
life,  into  which  man  can  penetrate  only  to  a  limited  degree, 
owing  to  his  inability  to  place  the  animal  consciousness  in 
the  light  of  his  own,  presents  no  evidence  of  rational  intelli¬ 
gence,  freedom  of  choice,  or  purpose  in  worthy  ends  which 
belong  to  personality. 

Those  elements  which  combine  to  form  personality  are: 
intellect,  sensibility,  and  will;  but  all  of  these  acting  to- 
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gether  require  a  freedom  both  of  external  action  and  of 
choice  of  ends  toward  which  action  is  directed.  Intellect 
must  direct,  sensibility  must  desire,  and  will  must  determine 
in  the  direction  of  rational  ends.  There  can  be  no  personality, 
either  human,  angelic,  or  divine,  apart  from  this  complex 
of  essentials.  As  the  elements  of  personality  which  are  in 
God  are  discovered,  there  are  variations  to  be  expected  from 
the  norm  which  human  personality  supplies;  but  no  depar¬ 
ture  will  be  found  from  the  fact  that  these  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments  are  present.  Apart  from  these  there  could  be  no 
personality.  By  the  Cosmological  Argument  it  has  been  seen 
that  there  is  a  Creator  possessed  of  self-determining  will. 
By  the  Teleological  Argument  it  has  been  seen  that  there  is 
a  Creator  possessed  with  mental  powers  which  design  and 
determine  means  to  an  end.  And  by  the  Anthropological 
Argument  it  has  been  seen  that  there  is  a  Creator  possessed 
of  sensibility.  To  this  the  Scriptures  bear  plentiful  testi¬ 
mony.  This  witness  of  the  Bible  is  that  man,  angels,  and 
God  are  all  possessed  with  those  essential  elements  which 
together  constitute  personality.  Of  God  it  is  declared  that 
He  is  intelligent  or  omniscient:  “Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of 
great  power:  his  understanding  is  infinite”  (Ps.  147:5); 
“Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world”  (Acts  15:18) ;  “Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is 
not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  but  all  things  are  naked  and  opened 
unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do”  (Heb.  4:13). 
In  like  manner,  it  is  declared  of  God  that  He  possesses  sensi¬ 
bility.  He  loves  righteousness  and  hates  iniquity.  He  is  of 
tender  compassion.  His  infinite  love  has  moved  Him  to  the 
supreme  sacrifice  by  which  redemption  is  provided  for  fal¬ 
len  man.  “God  is  love”  (1  John  4:16).  And  finally,  the 
element  of  will  is  seen  to  be  present  in  God :  “But  our  God  is 
in  the  heavens :  he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  hath  pleased”  (Ps. 
115:3) ;  “My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleas¬ 
ure”  (Isa.  46:10) ;  “And  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the 
army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  and 
none  can  stay  his  hand  or  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou?” 
(Dan.  4:35). 
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Bearing  on  the  fact  of  the  Personality  of  God,  Dr.  John 
Miley  states:  “If  God  is  not  a  personal  being,  the  result 
must  be  either  atheism  or  pantheism.  It  matters  little  which. 
The  dark  and  deadly  implications  are  much  the  same.  There 
is  no  God  with  self-consciousness  or  the  power  of  rational 
and  moral  self-determination,  no  personal  divine  agency  in 
the  universe.  A  blind  necessitated  force  is  the  original  of 
all.  The  existence  of  the  world  and  the  heavens  is  without 
reason  or  end.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  existence  of  man, 
no  rational  or  moral  rule  over  him.  The  universal  sense  of 
moral  obligation  and  responsibility  must  be  pronounced  a 
delusion.  There  should  be  an  end  of  worship,  for  there  is 
wanting  a  truly  worshipful  being.  All  that  remains  is  the 
dark  picture  of  a  universe  without  divine  teleology  or  provi¬ 
dence.”* 

Under  that  aspect  of  Biblical  Theism  now  being  consid¬ 
ered,  the  conception  of  God  as  of  one  essence  is  alone  in  view. 
In  later  developments  of  this  theme  there  will  be  due  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  fact  that  God  subsists  in  three  Persons,  and 
that  personality  must  be  ascribed  to  each  in  the  full  measure 
of  divine  perfection.  God  has  ever  sought  to  reveal  Himself 
to  man,  not  as  an  influence  or  blind  force,  but  as  a  living 
Person  with  whom  man  may  hold  communion.  The  invitation 
to  such  communion  presupposes  and  necessitates  a  likeness 
of  nature  between  those  who  participate.  “And  truly  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ” 
(1  John  1:3).  The  Father  and  Son  reveal  each  other  as  Per¬ 
sons  (Matt.  11:27),  and  the  Father  and  Son  send  the  Spirit 
whose  mission  is  clearly  that  of  a  person  (John  14 :16,  17,  26 ; 
16:26;  16:7-11).  The  foundational  truth  of  all  Scripture  is 
the  fact  that  God  is  one  God  who  subsists  in  three  Persons. 

II.  THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD 

Though  wholly  inadequate,  man’s  conception  of  God  is 
measured  by  those  characteristics  which  he  attributes  to  God. 
The  Bible  presents  a  revelation  which,  though  limited  by  the 
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restrictions  that  language  must  ever  impose,  is  of  a  Person 
and  this  revelation  attributes  to  Him  those  exalted  qualities 
which  are  His.  These  qualities  thus  attributed  are  properly 
styled  attributes.  To  declare  His  person  and  the  sum-toti 
of  His  attributes,  would  constitute  a  final  definition  of  God 
which  man  might  never  hope  to  form. 

To  the  question.  Can  God  be  defined?,  some  writers  have 
returned  a  negative  answer,  and  this  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  no  definition  can  completely  exhaust  the  idea  in 
question — especially  when  that  idea  is  characterized  by  in¬ 
finity.  However,  a  definition  of  a  thing  is  not  required  to 
represent  a  cognition  of  all  its  parts.  Enough  will  have  been 
said  if  so  many  of  its  elements  are  named  as  shall  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  things.  According  to  this  more  reasonable 
estimation  as  to  a  worthy  definition,  God  can  be  defined.  A 
distinction  is  evident  at  once  between  the  definition  which 
rationalistic  philosophers  advance  who,  disregarding  revela¬ 
tion,  attempt  to  define  God  within  the  limited  field  which 
reason  supplies,  and  the  definition  formulated  by  men  who 
acknowledge  the  authoritative  message  which  the  Bible  pre¬ 
sents.  The  rationalistic  philosophers  have  defined  God  as  “A 
self -existing  being,  in  whom  the  ground  of  the  reality  of  the 
world  is  found.”  Or,  again,  “God  is  a  being  who  has  the 
ground  of  his  existence  in  himself.”  To  this  some  add  that 
God  is  independent,  infinite,  necessary  as  to  His  existence, 
and  eternal.  Those  forms  of  definition  are  drawn  from  the 
argtimentum  a  poster ioi,  and  those  who  offer  these  elucida¬ 
tions,  do  so  almost  wholly  from  reason  apart  from  revela¬ 
tion.  One  philosophical  definition  of  God  which  has  met  with 
general  approval  is,  “God  is  the  most  perfect  being,  and  is 
the  cause  of  all  other  beings.”  The  intent  of  this  definition 
is  to  state  that  God  is  the  Supreme  Being,  exalted  over  all, 
to  whom  none  can  be  compared.  This  definition  is  seriously 
lacking  in  that  there  is  no  reference  in  it  to  things  moral. 
Kant  objected  to  this  conception  on  the  ground  of  this  defect 
and  added  that  God  is  free  in  Himself  and  pure  moral  will. 

Turning  to  the  Scriptures,  it  will  be  observed  immediately 
that  God  is  not  specifically  defined  in  any  one  assertion,  but  His 
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existence  and  attributes  are  assumed  and  do  appear  only  as  the 
text  in  various  places  and  in  manifold  terms  sets  forth  what  He 
is  and  what  He  does.  A  true  Biblical  definition  of  God  will  be 
secured  only  as  an  induction  of  all  the  Scripture  is  secured 
(cf.  Gen.  1:1;  Job  11:7-9;  36:26;  37:5,  23;  Ps.  77:19;  92:5; 
97:2;  145:3;  147:5;  Prov.  25:2;  Isa.  40:28;  Jer.  10:10-16; 
Matt.  11:27;  Rom.  11:33,  34,  etc.). 

It  is  true,  as  previously  observed,  that  God,  of  necessity, 
is  disclosed — even  in  the  Bible — ^in  the  expressions  which 
belong  to  human  life  and  experience.  He  is  presented  in  an¬ 
thropomorphic  and  anthropopathic  terms.  As  is  to  be 
anticipated,  when  the  finite  mind  enters  upon  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  infinite,  the  knowledge  gained  is,  at  best,  but 
partial,  and,  related  to  this,  there  are  two  distinct  and  almost 
paradoxical  lines  of  truth  equally  sustained  by  the  Scriptures. 
(1)  David,  alluding  to  the  divine  understanding,  said:  “Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain 
unto  it”  (Ps.  139:6).  And  the  Apostle,  writing  of  the  glory 
of  God,  declares:  “Who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in 
the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto;  whom  no  man 
hath  seen,  nor  can  see:  to  whom  he  honour  and  power  ever¬ 
lasting”  (1  Tim.  6:16).  So,  also,  he  refers  to  “the  image  of 
the  invisible  God”  (Col.  1:15),  and  to  “the  King  eternal,  im¬ 
mortal,  invisible”  (1  Tim.  1:17).  Yet  (2)  He  is  revealed  in 
Christ.  John  states:  “And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth” 
(John  1:14).  And  “No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the 
only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he 
hath  declared  him”  (John  1:18).  Yet,  even  though  God  is 
thus  exalted  to  an  incomparable  degree  of  excellence,  men  are 
told  to  be  holy  and  perfect  as  God  is  holy  and  perfect  (Matt. 
5:48;  1  Pet.  1:16). 

With  reference  to  a  definition  of  God,  it  is  probable  that 
nothing  more  comprehensive  or  Biblical  has  been  formed  than 
that  incorporated  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  thesis  has  the  notable  superiority  of  being  the  com- 
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bined  work  of  many  devout  and  scholarly  men  rather  than 
the  work  of  any  one  man.  This  Confession  declares: 

“1.  There  is  but  one  only  living  and  true  God,  who  is 
infinite  in  being  and  perfection,  a  most  pure  spirit,  invisible, 
without  body,  parts,  or  passions,  immutable,  immense,  eter¬ 
nal,  incomprehensible,  almighty,  most  wise,  most  holy,  most 
free,  most  absolute,  working  all  things  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  immutable  and  most  righteous  will,  for 
his  own  glory ;  most  loving,  gracious,  merciful,  long-suffering, 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  trans¬ 
gression,  and  sin;  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him;  and  withal  most  just  and  terrible  in  his  judgments, 
hating  all  sin,  and  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 

“II.  God  hath  all  life,  glory,  goodness,  blessedness,  in 
and  of  himself ;  and  is  alone  in  and  unto  himself  all-sufficient, 
not  standing  in  need  of  any  creatures  which  he  hath  made, 
nor  deriving  any  glory  from  them,  but  only  manifesting  his 
own  glory  in,  by,  unto,  and  upon  them :  he  is  the  alone  foun¬ 
tain  of  all  being,  of  -whom,  through  whom,  and  to  whom,  are 
all  things ;  and  hath  most  sovereign  dominion  over  them,  to 
do  by  them,  for  them,  and  upon  them,  whatsoever  himself 
pleaseth.  In  his  sight  all  things  are  open  and  manifest;  his 
knowledge  is  infinite,  infallible,  and  independent  upon  the 
creature,  so  as  nothing  is  to  him  contingent  or  uncertain. 
He  is  most  holy  in  all  his  counsels,  in  all  his  works,  and  in 
all  his  commands.  To  him  is  due  from  angels  and  men,  and 
every  other  creature,  whatsoever  worship,  service,  or  obedi¬ 
ence,  he  is  pleased  to  require  of  them.’” 

The  attributes  of  God  present  a  theme  so  vast  and  com¬ 
plex  and  so  beyond  the  range  of  finite  faculties  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  classify  them  must  be  only  approximate  as  to  ac¬ 
curacy  or  completeness.  So,  also,  the  attributes  are  so  in¬ 
terrelated  and  interdependent  that  the  exact  placing  of 
some  of  them  is  difficult  if  not  wholly  impossible.  It  is 
evident  that  no  feature  of  Systematic  Theology  has  occa¬ 
sioned  more  confusion  and  disagreement  among  theologians 
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than  has  the  attempt  to  order  the  category  of  the  divine  at¬ 
tributes.  In  general,  theologians  have  separated  these  at¬ 
tributes  into  divisions  under  varying  terminology.  One  group 
of  attributes  represents,  it  is  claimed,  those  characteristics 
which  are  said  to  be  within  God  and  not  found  elsewhere  in 
creation;  the  other  group  represents  those  characteristics  in 
God  which,  to  a  limited  degree,  are  found  in  angels  and 
human  spirits,  or  which  reach  out  objectively  from  God  to 
other  beings.  Some  of  these  two-fold  divisions  are :  Incom¬ 
municable  and  communicable;  natural  and  moral;  immanent 
or  intransitive  and  emanent  or  transitive ;  passive  and  active ; 
absolute  and  relative ;  negative  and  positive.  Obviously  there 
are  shades  of  distinctions  implied  in  these  various  designa¬ 
tions.  It  is  intended  under  the  term  incommunicable  to  rep¬ 
resent  those  attributes  which  admit  of  no  extension  or  de¬ 
grees  and  belong  only  to  God.  Among  these  self-existence, 
simplicity,  infinity,  eternity,  and  immutability  are  named.  The 
so-called  communicable  attributes,  which,  to  a  limited  degree, 
are  found  in  created  beings,  are  wisdom,  benevolence,  holi¬ 
ness,  justice,  compassion,  and  truth,  etc.  The  natural  at¬ 
tributes  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  which  is  constitutional 
in  God,  while  the  moral  attributes  are  those  which  function 
by  virtue  of  the  divine  will.  The  immanent  or  intransitive 
attributes  are  those  within  God’s  own  Being,  while  the  ema¬ 
nent  or  transitive  reach  out  from  God  and  produce  certain 
effects.  The  absolute  attributes  are  said  to  concern  God’s 
relation  to  Himself,  while  the  relative  attributes  concern  His 
relation  to  others.  The  negative  attributes,  it  is  claimed,  are 
those  which  are  free  from  finite  limitations,  while  the  posi¬ 
tive  attributes  are  those  which  to  a  limited  degree,  belong  to 
the  creature.  Much  misunderstanding  has  been  involved 
when  this  latter  distinction  has  been  proposed.  It  has  been 
implied  that  since  the  term  negative  in  this  instance  suggests 
something  that  is  not  in  God,  these  attributes  might  refer  to 
some  divine  limitation.  On  the  contrary,  the  term  denotes 
something  that  is  in  the  creature  which  is  not  in  God.  Of 
God  it  may  be  predicated  that  He  is  incorporal  while  man  is 
corporal;  He  is  immutable  while  man  is  mutable;  He  is  inde- 
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I)endent  while  man  is  dependent,  etc.  The  so-called  negative 
attributes  are  sometimes  classed  under  four  general  heads, 
namely,  self -existence,  immensity,  eternity,  and  plenitvde. 

An  attribute  is  a  property  which  is  intrinsic  to  its  subject. 
It  is  that  by  which  it  is  distinguished  or  identified.  The  term 
has  two  widely  different  applications,  which  fact  is  evidenced 
by  the  two-fold  classifications  already  named.  It  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  some  qualities  which  are  not  specifically  attributes 
of  God  have  been  included  by  some  writers  under  this  desig¬ 
nation.  A  body  has  its  distinctive  properties,  the  mind  has 
its  properties,  and  in  like  manner,  there  are  specific  attributes 
which  may  be  predicated  of  God.  The  body  is  more  than  the 
sum-total  of  all  its  properties,  which  is  equally  true  of  the 
mind;  and  God  is  more  than  the  sum  of  all  His  attributes. 
However,  in  each  case  these  peculiar  definitives  retain  an  in¬ 
trinsic  value  in  the  sense  that  the  body,  the  mind,  or  God 
Himself  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  the  qualities  attrib¬ 
uted  to  them.  By  abstract  thinking,  God  may  be  conceived 
apart  from  His  attributes;  but  it  remains  true  that  He  is 
known  by  His  attributes  and  apart  from  them.  He  would  not 
appear  to  be  what  He  is.  On  the  other  hand,  while  any  true 
conception  of  God  must  include  His  attributes  it  is  required 
that  the  attributes  themselves  must  be  treated  as  abstract 
ideas. 

In  their  search  for  accurate,  discriminating  designations, 
theologians  have  exhausted  the  whole  range  of  terminology 
which  language  affords.  In  each  grouping,  some  vital  truth 
serves  as  its  basis.  The  difficulty  is  that,  owing  to  the  inex¬ 
haustible  and  individual  character  of  each  fact  concerning 
God,  the  basic  truth  in  which  the  classification  is  made  to 
rest  proves  to  be  insufficient  to  some  degree. 

Enough  has  been  presented  on  the  various  classifications 
of  the  attributes  of  God  as  men  have  arranged  them.  The 
plan  of  this  thesis  is  to  present  the  attributes  somewhat  in 
their  independent  and  individual  nature,  attempting  only  to 
distinguish  between  those  revealed  facts  concerning  God 
which  constitvte  His  essential  Being  and  those  facts  concern¬ 
ing  Him  which  characterize  His  essential  Being.  Wholly  sat- 
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isfactory  terms,  by  which  this  distinction  and  division  within 
the  facts  concerning  God,  are  not  to  be  found.  God  is  the 
subject,  while  His  attributes  are  those  facts  which  may  be 
predicated  of  Him;  but  predicates  are  not  the  subject.  The 
ocean  and  sky  are  blue.  The  color  blue  thus  is  seen  to  be  a 
predicate  of  ocean  and  sky,  but  the  color  bltie  is  neither  ocean 
nor  sky.  If  this  distinction  be  kept  in  mind,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  terms  attribute,  predicate,  or  definitive  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  represent  all  the  facts  concerning  God — ^those  which 
constitute  His  being  along  with  those  which  characterize 
Him.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  though  the  emphasis 
must  of  necessity  fall  upon  the  constitutional  facts  of  His 
Being,  there  is  no  detraction  intended  from  the  immanence 
and  the  characterizing  facts.  The  whole  of  the  divine  es¬ 
sence  is  in  each  attribute  and  the  attribute  belongs  to  the 
whole  essence.  The  attributes  belong  eternally  to  the  essence. 
The  essence  has  not  first  existed  apart  from  the  attributes. 
The  consideration  of  the  facts  related  to  God  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  after  the  following  order: 

1.  Personality. 

Attention  has  been  given  previously  to  the  reality  of  the 
personality  of  God;  but  a  reversion  to  this  subject  is  made 
since  it  forms  the  logical  starting  point  for  investigation  into 
certain  essential  actualities  concerning  God.  Some  writers 
have  included  personality  as  one  of  the  characterizing  attri¬ 
butes  of  God,  whereas  it  is  evidently  to  be  classed  as  a  consti¬ 
tutional  attribute.  It  is  itself  the  very  essence  of  God's  being, 
and  that  above  all  else  which  constitutes  Him  the  Subject  to 
whom  characterizing  attributes  may  be  predicated. 

As  before  stated,  personality  has  its  component  parts, 
namely,  intellect,  sensibility,  and  tviU.  Each  of  these,  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  is  present  in  God  to  an  infinite  degree, 
and,  since  these  qualities  belong  to  the  personality  of  God, 
they  are  not,  in  their  primary  usage,  to  be  classed  as  char¬ 
acterizing  attributes. 
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a.  Omniscience. 

Intellect  in  man  has  its  corresponding  feature  in  God,  but 
when  predicated  of  God  it  is  properly  termed  Omniscience. 
Obviously,  a  vast  difference  exists  between  the  two.  Intellect 
in  man  is  hardly  more  than  the  capacity  or  readiness  to  ac¬ 
quire  knowledge,  which  knowledge,  when  acquired,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  omniscience,  is  even  less  than  elementary,  while 
the  understanding  of  God  is  all-inclusive  and  infinite.  There 
are  two  patent  measurements  of  the  divine  knowledge:  (1) 
Omniscience,  which  includes  all  things  concerning  Himself 
and  all  His  works;  and  (2)  Foreknotvledge,  which  may  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  things  specifically  foreordained.  Investigation 
into  the  relation  which  obtains  between  Foreknowledge  and 
Foreordination  is  reserved  for  its  logical  place  in  Soteriology. 

The  finite  mind  cannot  grasp  the  complete  truth  concern¬ 
ing  omniscience  any  more  than  it  can  grasp  divine  omnipo¬ 
tence,  omnipresence,  or  divine  love.  Whatever  omniscience 
is,  only  omniscience  can  know  in  the  absolute  cognition  of  it 
Nevertheless,  some  portions  of  this  marvelous  divine  reality 
may  be  comprehended,  and  what  cannot  be  known  may  be 
received  by  faith  in  God’s  Word. 

The  omniscience  of  God  comprehends  all  things — ^things 
past,  things  present,  and  things  future,  and  the  possible  as 
well  as  the  actual.  As  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  the  works  of 
God  are,  as  to  their  time  relations,  declared  to  be  of  the  past, 
of  the  present,  and  of  the  future.  By  divine  arrangement, 
events  do  follow  in  sequence  or  chronological  order.  Yet,  to 
God,  the  things  of  the  past  are  as  real  as  though  now  present 
and  the  things  of  the  future  are  as  real  as  though  past.  He 
it  is  who  “calleth  those  things  which  be  not  as  though  they 
were”  (Rom.  4:17;  cf.  Isa.  46:10).  Perfectly  known  unto 
Him,  as  though  they  were  now  in  process,  are  all  His  works 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Acts  15:18).  A  man 
standing  on  the  street  is  able  to  see  at  a  given  time  only  the 
smallest  section  of  a  passing  procession,  and  thus  man  ob¬ 
serves  the  works  of  God.  But  as  one  looking  down  from  a 
great  elevation  (Ps.  33:13)  sees  all  the  procession  at  one 
glance,  so  God  sees  all  His  program  of  events  in  their  unified 
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whole.  From  the  beginning  He  knows  the  end,  and  from  the 
end  He  knows  the  beginning.  Omniscience  brings  everything 
—past,  present,  and  future — ^with  equal  reality  before  the 
mind  of  God.  Strictly  speaking,  the  distinction  of  fore¬ 
knowledge  in  God  is  a  human  conception;  for  divine  knowl¬ 
edge  is  simultaneous  as  opposed  to  succession.  It  is  com¬ 
plete  and  certain  as  compared  to  incomplete  and  uncertain. 
It  is  intuitive  and  not  discursive;  yet  in  this  perfection  of 
simultaneous,  complete,  and  intuitive  knowledge  all  future 
events,  both  possible  and  real,  are  cognized  by  Him.  Char- 
nock  declares:  “The  knowledge  of  one  thing  is  not,  in  God, 
before  another ;  one  act  of  knowledge  doth  not  beget  another. 
In  regard  to  the  objects  themselves,  one  thing  is  before  an¬ 
other;  one  year  before  another;  one  generation  of  men  before 
another;  one  is  the  cause,  and  the  other  is  the  effect;  in  the 
creature’s  mind  there  is  such  a  succession,  and  God  knows 
there  will  be  such  a  succession ;  but  there  is  no  such  order  in 
God’s  knowledge;  for  he  knows  all  these  successions  by  one 
glance,  without  any  succession  of  knowledge  in  himself.”* 

That  God  knows  all  things  future  which  are  merely  pos¬ 
sible  and  never  become  actual  is  disclosed  in  the  Word  of  God. 
Every  warning  from  God  is  a  declaration  of  danger  and  evil 
which  He  knows  will  follow  a  wrong  choice.  Jonah’s  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  people  of  Ninevah  was  concerning  a  sure  destruc¬ 
tion  which  was  averted  only  by  the  deepest  repentance.  Christ 
said,  “Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin!  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida! 
for  if  the  mighty  works,  which  were  done  in  you,  had  been 
done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  I  say  unto  you.  It  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for 
you.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  are  exalted  unto  heaven, 
shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell ;  for  if  the  mighty  works,  which 
have  been  done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would 
have  remained  until  this  day”  (Matt.  11:21-23;  cf.  1  Sam. 
23:6-14;  2  Kings  13:19;  Jer.  38:17-20). 

The  omniscience  of  God  may  be  studied  both  in  its  arche- 
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typal  and  present  aspects.  His  archetypical  omniscience  re¬ 
lates  to  that  in  God  which  first  planned  and  designed  the 
universe  before  it  was  brought  into  being,  or  made  actual  by 
omnipotent  creative  power.  The  archetypes  of  the  universe 
existed  from  all  eternity  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  creation 
was  but  the  exercise  of  omnipotence  by  which  reality  was 
given  to  that  which  omniscience  had  conceived.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  arose  the  order  and  system  which  now  exists  with 
its  perfection  of  arrangement,  its  realized  purpose,  and  its 
stability.  Such  engendering  on  the  part  of  God  was  not  a 
mere  organization  or  application  of  existing  elements,  but 
was  the  creation  of  materials  suitable  to  the  end  in  view. 
This  arising  of  all  creation  with  its  laws,  its  congruity,  its 
adaptation,  and  its  varied  and  self-perpetuating  forms  of  life 
— including  man  made  in  the  divine  image — ,  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  archetypal  omniscience  which  staggers  all  human  ap¬ 
prehension.  According  to  archetypal  conceptions,  man’s  in¬ 
tuitive  genius  constructs  various  mechanisms  and  is  able  to 
anticipate  precisely  what  the  results  of  vast  combinations  of 
parts  and  forces  will  be,  and  before  any  portions  are  as¬ 
sembled  or  constructed.  Thus  it  was  concerning  God,  with 
the  additional  feature  that  in  divine  creation  even  material 
itself  was  created  for  His  incomparable  ends. 

Though  it  be  true  that  by  archetypal  omniscience  God  dis¬ 
cerned  the  nature  of  the  elements  required  in  the  realization 
of  His  ends  and  the  precise  results  of  the  combination  of 
those  elements,  any  suggestion  must  be  repelled  which  would 
intimate  that  there  is  in  nature  any  independent  power  of 
action.  God  is  the  ever-present  and  all-pervading  energy, 
guiding  and  directing  everything.  Not  only  is  it  declared  of 
Christ  that  He  created  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  but  it 
is  asserted  that  by  Him  all  things  subsist,  or  hold  together 
(Col.  1:16,  17).  He  is  said  to  uphold  “all  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power”  (Heb.  1 :3).  Nor  is  this  universe  so  bounded  by 
laws  and  forces  of  nature  as  to  exclude  special  divine  inter¬ 
position  and  interruptions.  These  interventions  constitute  no 
exception  to  the  exactness  of  divine  prescience,  or  foreknowl¬ 
edge.  They  are  a  part  of  the  archetypal  omniscience  of  God 
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and  are  both  foreseen  and  designed  by  Him  from  all  eternity. 

With  the  same  omniscience  or  prescience  God  foreknows 
the  actions  of  all  moral  agents.  A  discussion  ensues  at  this 
point  which  has  divided  theologians  into  opposing  camps ;  one 
group  asserting  that  divine  prescience  is  incompatible  with 
free  moral  action,  and  the  other  asserting  its  compatability 
with  free  moral  action.  By  their  assumptions,  one  side  has 
been  encouraged  to  deny  God's  complete  foreknowledge ;  while 
the  other  side  has  been  by  the  force  of  its  own  logic  encour¬ 
aged  to  deny  man’s  freedom.  It  is  evident  that  both  positions 
cannot  be  wholly  true.  One  or  the  other  or  both  must  be 
wrong.  In  the  minds  of  a  larger  number  of  theologians  no 
conflict  between  divine  prescience  and  human  freedom  exists. 
Divine  prescience  of  itself  implies  no  element  of  necessity  or 
determination,  though  it  does  imply  certainty.  A  formidable 
problem  does  arise  concerning  the  relation  between  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God’s  decrees  and  human  freedom,  which  problem 
must  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 

Metaphysicians  may  succeed  in  confusing  a  person’s  un¬ 
derstanding,  but  they  cannot  dispose  of  that  inherent  con¬ 
sciousness  which  every  person  experiences,  and  which  asserts 
his  own  freedom  to  act  as  he  may  choose.  Doubtless  this 
freedom  is  circumscribed  by  larger  and  unrecognized  forces; 
but,  within  the  range  of  human  self-cognizance,  freedom  to 
act  is  untrammeled.  On  the  one  hand,  revelation  presents 
God  as  foreknowing  all  things  including  the  actions  of  human 
agents,  and  apart  from  such  knowledge  God  would  be  igno¬ 
rant  and  to  that  degree  imperfect.  On  the  other  hand,  reve¬ 
lation  appeals  to  the  wills  of  men  with  the  evident  assump¬ 
tion  that  man  is  capable  of  a  free  choice — “whosoever  will 
may  come.” 

The  Biblical  teaching,  as  well  as  the  rational  belief  that 
no  incongruity  exists  between  divine  prescience  and  free 
moral  action  or  contingency,  is  opposed  in  early  times  by 
Aristotle  and  later  by  Dr.  Adam  Clark  and  Chevalier  Ramsay. 
Dr.  Clark  states :  “God  has  ordained  something  as  absolutely 
certain.  He  has  ordained  other  things  as  contingent.  These 
he  knows  as  contingent.”  Dr.  Clark,  in  defence  of  his  belief. 
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asserts :  ‘‘As  omnipotence  implies  the  power  to  do  all  things, 
so  omniscience  implied  the  ability  to  know  all  things,  but  not 
the  obligation  to  know  all  things  .  .  .  God,  though  possessed  of 
omnipotence,  does  not  evidently  exert  it  to  its  utmost  extent 
— does  not  do  all  he  might  do — so,  though  he  could  know  all 
things,  yet  that  he  chooses  to  be  ignorant  of  some  things,  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  see  it  proper  to  know  everything  he  might 
know.”®  Chevalier  Ramsay  writes :  “It  is  a  matter  of  choice 
in  God,  to  think  of  finite  ideas.” 

Aside  from  the  implication  which  these  objections  present, 
namely,  that  God  fears  to  know  the  results  of  free  moral 
action,  they  introduce  a  fallacy  which  is  untenable.  It  is  true 
that  omnipotence  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  does  not  commit 
God  to  the  actual  doing  of  all  He  is  able  to  do;  omnipotence 
being  only  the  ability  to  act  with  unlimited  power.  In  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  this,  omniscience  is  not  the  mere  ability  to 
acquire  knowledge,  but  is  the  actual  possession  of  knowledge. 
Dr.  Clark  proposes  to  make  God  ommscible  but  not  om- 
niscient.  If  this  supposed  parallel  between  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  were  true,  omnipotence  would  consist  in  an  in¬ 
finite  act  as  omniscience  consists  in  the  actual  comprehending 
of  all  things.  Dr.  Richard  Watson  says  of  these  theories: 
“The  notion  that  God’s  choosing  to  know  some  things,  and 
not  to  know  others,  supposes  a  reason  why  he  refuses  to  know 
any  class  of  things  or  events,  which  reason,  it  would  seem, 
can  only  arise  out  of  their  nature  and  circumstances,  and 
therefore  supposes  at  least  a  partial  knowledge  of  them,  from 
which  the  reason  for  not  choosing  to  know  them  arises.  The 
doctrine  is  therefore  somewhat  contradictory.  But  it  is  fatal 
to  this  opinion,  that  it  does  not  at  all  meet  the  difficulty  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  congruity  of  Divine  prescience,  and  the  free 
actions  of  man ;  since  some  contingent  actions,  for  which  men 
have  been  made  accountable,  we  are  sure  have  been  fore- 
krvown  by  God,  because  by  his  Spirit  in  the  prophets  they 
were  foretold;  and  if  the  freedom  of  man  can  in  these  cases 
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be  reconciled  to  the  prescience  of  God,  there  is  no  greater 
difficulty  in  any  other  case  which  can  possibly  occur.”'* 

If  God  be  ignorant  of  the  future  actions  of  free  agents, 
there  could  be  no  assured  divine  control  of  human  destiny  as 
pledged  in  every  unconditional  covenant  God  has  made,  and 
is  guaranteed  in  every  prophecy  of  the  Scriptures.  If  God 
does  not  know  the  future  actions  of  free  agents,  then  He  is 
ever  coming  to  know  things  He  did  not  know  before  and  must 
be  changing  His  plans  and  purposes  constantly.  Of  that 
plight  Jonathan  Edwards  writes:  “In  such  a  situation,  God 
must  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  mend  broken  links  as  well 
as  he  can,  and  be  rectifying  his  disjointed  frame  and  dis¬ 
ordered  movements  in  the  best  manner  the  case  will  allow. 
The  supreme  Lord  of  all  things  must  needs  be  under  great 
and  miserable  disadvantages  in  governing  the  world  which  he 
has  made  and  has  care  of,  through  his  being  utterly  unable 
to  find  out  things  of  chief  importance  which  hereafter  shall 
befall  his  system,  which,  if  he  did  but  know,  he  could  make 
seasonable  provision  for.” 

If  the  question  be  asked  as  to  whether  the  moral  agent  has 
freedom  to  act  otherwise  than  as  God  foresees  he  will  act,  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  human  will  because  of  its  inherent 
freedom  of  choice  is  capable  of  electing  the  oppasite  course  to 
that  divinely  foreknown ;  but  he  will  not  do  so.  If  he  did  so, 
that  would  be  the  thing  which  God  foreknew.  The  divine 
foreknowledge  does  not  coerce,  it  merely  knows  what  the 
human  choice  will  be.  The  Socinians  asserted  that  until  the 
human  choice  was  made,  it  is  not  a  subject  of  knowledge  and 
therefore  even  God  could  not  know  what  the  choice  would  be ; 
but  this  is  to  confound  human  ignorance  with  divine  om¬ 
niscience.  What  God  foreknows  is  certain,  not  because  He 
foreknows  it,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  He  has  decreed  it. 
The  men  who  crucified  Christ  did  precisely  what  a  thousand 
years  before  had  been  predicted  and  therefore  determined 
they  would  do,  even  saying,  “He  trusted  on  the  lord  that  he 
would  deliver  him;  let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  he  delighted 
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in  him”  (Ps.  22:8;  cf.  Matt.  27:43).  And  as  predicted,  they 
parted  his  srarments  among  them  and  cast  lots  for  his  vesture. 
''These  things  [because  it  was  so  prophesied]  the  soldiers 
did”  (John  19:24).  Within  their  own  experience,  these  men 
said  and  did  precisely  what  they  freely  chose  to  do;  yet  they 
said  and  did  only  what  had  been  divinely  determined  and 
hence  divinely  foreknown  (Acts  2:23). 

The  challenge  that  if  God  foreknew  everything  and  there¬ 
fore  foreknew  sin  and  could  have  avoided  it  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  the  fact  that  God  knows  that  men  continue 
in  sin,  and  that  new  generations  of  sinners  are  being  bom. 
Similarly,  this  challenge  should  consider  the  fact  that  the  per¬ 
fect  foreknowledge  of  God  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  sin 
would  call  for  the  greatest  sacrifice  even  God  could  make— 
the  death  of  His  Son.  In  spite  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin  and 
the  sacrifice  it  required,  God  was  not  overtaken  by  unfore¬ 
seen  calamity  and  failure.  His  purposes  are  being  executed 
and  will  be  seen  in  the  end  to  have  been  holy,  just,  and  good. 
Much  that  enters  into  this  stupendous  problem  is  beyond  the 
range  of  human  understanding,  but  not  outside  the  divine 
jurisdiction  which  is  ever  compatible  with  infinite  holiness. 

A  far  deeper  problem  exists  than  that  of  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  divine  foreknowledge  with  the  freedom  of  moral  crea¬ 
tures,  namely,  the  very  freedom  of  God  Himself  if,  indeed, 
His  conception  be  eternally  complete  within  His  eternal 
prescience.  Evidently,  there  is  no  problem  before  God  as  to 
a  choice  between  two  lines  of  action,  for  omniscience  directs 
to  that  which  is  right,  and  that  which  is  right  has  been  dis¬ 
cerned  and  determined  from  all  eternity.  What  any  intelli¬ 
gent  being  knows  is  so  closely  related  to  what  he  purposes 
and  does  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  isolate  issues  which 
are  restricted  to  knowledge  alone.  The  holy  character  of  God 
cannot  change.  He  possesses  no  freedom  which  involves  a 
contradiction  to  His  holy  character.  When  confronted  with 
sinful  man.  His  displeasure  is  expressed  and  His  sure  judg¬ 
ments  are  in  view;  but  when  the  wicked  turn  to  Him  and 
avail  themselves  of  His  grace.  His  mercy  is  boundless  and 
His  judgments  are  abandoned.  In  such  a  case,  holiness  is 
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unchanged.  Though  in  the  one  instance  it  repels  and  in  the 
other  it  favors,  it  is  the  same  holiness  throughout.  There  is 
no  change  in  God,  but  there  is  adjustment  to  the  changes 
which  are  in  man. 

The  practical  appeal  of  omniscience  is  manifold.  By  the 
divine  arrangement  in  creation,  men  are  ever  within  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  God.  Man  can  no  more  escape  from  God  than 
he  can  escape  from  himself.  The  Mohammedan’s  proverb, 
“Wherever  there  are  two  persons  present,  God  makes  a 
third,”  might  as  well  embody  the  truth  that  wherever  there 
is  one  person,  God  makes  a  second.  The  Scripture,  “Thou 
God  seest  me,”  announces  the  fact  that  none  ever  escapes  His 
observation.  What  fatuity  is  manifest  when  it  is  supposed 
that  any  sin  is  secret,  and  only  because  it  is  hidden  to  men. 
The  Psalmist  speaks  of  “Our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy 
countenance”  (Ps.  90:8;  cf.  Job  42:2;  Isa.  29:15;  Jer.  23:24; 
Heb.  4:13).  How  rich  with  wisdom  is  the  word  of  Seneca, 
“We  ought  always  to  so  conduct  ourselves  as  if  we  lived  in 
public;  we  ought  to  think  as  if  someone  could  see  what  is 
passing  in  our  inmost  breast ;  and  there  is  one  who  does  thus 
behold  us.  Of  what  avail  is  it,  then,  that  any  deed  is  con¬ 
cealed  from  man?  Nothing  can  be  hidden  from  God.  He  is 
present  with  our  very  souls,  and  penetrates  our  inmost 
thoughts,  and,  indeed,  is  never  absent  from  us.”"  Truly, 
man’s  position  before  God  is  to  “stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not” 
(Ps.  4:4). 

The  omniscience  of  God  guarantees  that  all  future  judg¬ 
ments  will  be  according  to  truth;  nothing  will  be  overlooked 
or  falsely  valued.  Of  this  Dr.  William  Cooke  writes:  “If 
the  transgressor’s  eyes  could  but  be  opened  to  the  reality  of 
his  position,  what  horror  would  seize  him!  A  sight  more 
dreadful  than  Sinai  in  a  blaze — more  terrific  than  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  of  Belshazzar’s  palace — a  sight  more 
awful  than  the  drama  of  the  world’s  conflagration  would 
burst  upon  his  vision — ^he  would  behold  himself  enveloped 
with  the  presence  and  attributes  of  the  eternal  God,  his 
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Maker  and  his  Judge.”'*  “Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence 
shall  mine  hand  take  them;  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven 
thence  will  I  bring  them  down.  And  though  they  hide  them¬ 
selves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  them  out 
thence ;  and  though  they  be  hid  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  thence  will  I  command  the  serpent,  and  he  shall 
bite  them.  And  though  they  go  into  captavity  before  their 
enemies,  thence  will  I  command  the  sword,  and  it  shall  slay 
them:  and  I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for  evil,  and  not 
for  good”  (Amos  9:2-4). 

The  omniscience  of  God  is  fraught  with  great  encourage¬ 
ment  and  comfort  to  those  who  are  in  right  relations  to  Him. 
Every  sincere  effort,  thought  fruitless ;  every  suffering 
through  misunderstanding;  every  trial  may  be  endured  in 
the  light  of  the  truth  that  God  sees  and  knows  perfectly. 
The  Old  Testament  closes  with  words  of  great  significance: 
“Then  they  that  feared  the  LORD  spake  often  one  to  another; 
and  the  LORD  hearkened,  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remem¬ 
brance  was  written  before  him  for  them  that  feared  the 
LORD,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name.  And  they  shall  be 
mine,  saith  the  LORD  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up 
my  jewels;  and  I  will  spare  them,  as  a  man  spareth  his  own 
son  that  serveth  him”  (Mai.  3:16,  17). 

Closely  akin  to  divine  omniscience,  though  superior  to  it, 
is  divine  tvisdom.  This,  as  an  attribute  of  God,  implies  cor¬ 
rect  judgment  and  the  right  use  of  knowledge.  Indeed, 
knowledge  is  the  material  out  of  which  wisdom  builds  its 
structure.  God  is  no  less  perfect  in  wisdom  than  in  any  other 
of  His  attributes.  In  fact.  His  wisdom  so  far  transcends  that 
of  all  other  beings  that  the  Scriptures  declare  Him  to  be  “the 
only  wise  God”  (Jude  1:25;  cf.  1  Tim.  1:17).  His  wisdom 
is  displayed  in  the  vast,  complex,  yet  perfectly  organized 
universe;  in  the  fact  that  every  purpose  of  God  is  the  best 
that  infinity  can  devise;  in  the  perfection  of  His  ways  by 
which  all  things  are  by  Him  achieved.  No  part  of  God’s 
works  are  lacking  in  their  manifestation  of  His  perfect  wis- 
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dom.  However,  in  no  place  has  divine  wisdom  been  so  dis¬ 
played  as  in  the  plan  of  redemption.  Here  God  is  seen  to 
have  solved  His  greatest  of  all  problems,  namely,  as  to  how 
He  could  be  just  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  justifier  of  sin¬ 
ners.  Reference  is  made  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  in 
1  Corinthians  1:22-25:  “For  the  Jews  require  a  sign,  and 
the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom ;  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified, 
unto  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolish¬ 
ness;  but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.” 

Abundant  testimony  is  borne  by  the  Bible  both  to  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  God:  “For  the  eyes  of  the  LORD 
run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  shew  himself 
strong  in  the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward 
him.  Herein  thou  hast  done  foolishly;  therefore  from  hence¬ 
forth  thou  shalt  have  wars”  (2  Chron.  16:9) ;  “But  he  know- 
eth  the  way  that  I  take ;  ivhen  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come 
forth  as  gold”  (Job  23:10);  “0  LORD,  how  great  are  thy 

works!  and  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep”  (Ps.  92:5) ;  “0  LORD 
how  manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches”  (Ps.  104:24);  “To  him 
that  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens:  for  his  mercy  endiireth 
for  ever”  (Ps.  136:5);  “O  lord,  thou  hast  searched  me,  and 
known  me.  Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  mine  upris¬ 
ing,  thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  off.  Thou  compass- 
est  my  path  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  ivith  all 
my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo,  O 
LORD  thou  knowest  it  altogether.  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind 
and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me.  Such  knowledge 
is  too  wonderful  for  me,  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it. 
Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall 
cover  me ;  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the 
darkness  hideth  not  from  thee;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the 
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day;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee**  (Ps. 
139:1-12);  “For  the  LORD  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people;  he 
will  beautify  the  meek  with  salvation.  Let  the  saints  he 
joyful  in  glory;  let  them  sing  aloud  upon  their  beds”  (Ps. 
149:4,  5) ;  “The  lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth;  by 
understanding  hath  he  established  the  heavens”  (Prov.  3 :19) ; 
“Behold,  the  former  things  are  come  to  pass,  and  new  things 
do  I  declare;  before  they  spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them” 
(Isa.  42:9);  “For  Jacob  my  servant’s  sake,  and  Israel  mine 
elect,  I  have  never  called  thee  by  thy  name ;  I  have  surnamed 
thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me”  (Isa.  45:4);  “For  I 
know  their  works  and  their  thoughts ;  it  shall  come,  that  I  will 
gather  all  nations  and  tongues ;  and  they  shall  come,  and  see 
my  glory”  (Isa.  66 :18) ;  “He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his 
power,  he  hath  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and 
hath  stretched  out  the  heaven  by  his  understanding”  (Jer. 
51 :15) ;  “And  the  Spirit  of  the  LORD  fell  upon  me,  and  said 
unto  me.  Speak ;  Thus  saith  the  LORD ;  Thus  have  ye  said,  0 
house  of  Israel;  for  I  know  the  things  that  come  into  your 
mind,  every  one  of  them”  (Ezek.  11:5);  “That  thine  alms 
may  be  in  secret :  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  him¬ 
self  shall  reward  thee  openly” ;  “Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto 
them :  for  your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of, 
before  ye  ask  him”;  “(For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Glen- 
tile  seek:)  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  all  these  things”  (Matt.  6:4,  8,  32) ;  “Wherein  he  hath 
abounded  toward  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence”  (Eph.  1:8); 
“To  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God”  (Eph.  3 :10) ;  “0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!”  (Rom  11:33). 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March,  1939,  Number) 
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THE  PROPHECY  OF  JACOB 
By  John  H.  Bennetch,  A.B.,  Th.B. 

One  nation  rises  uppermost  in  the  divine  out-working  of 
salvation:  Israel.  Even  from  the  time  that  Israel  numbered 
few  God  was  pleased  to  inform  the  patriarchs  of  its  unique 
destiny.  Jacob  himself  was  allowed  to  predict  the  blessing 
which  would  crown  each  of  the  tribes.  The  unfolding  of  Ja¬ 
cob’s  prophecy  is  the  aim  of  this  paper. 

Before  God  expelled  man  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  the 
seed  of  prophecy  was  sown.  As  the  generations  of  man  mul¬ 
tiplied,  the  seed  grew  and  produced  its  first  blossoms.  The 
seed  of  the  protevangel  passed  in  its  unfolding  through  the 
forecast  of  Noah,  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  to  the  full  bloom  of  ancient  prophecy,  the  prediction 
of  Jacob. 

While  lying  on  his  deathbed  the  aged  patriarch  called  to 
the  twelve :  “Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you 
that  which  shall  befall  you  in  the  last  days”  (Gen.  49:1). 
Jacob  had  lived  an  eventful  life.  During  the  years  his  sons 
had  given  him  trouble.  Their  conduct  led  him  to  study  the 
individual  characteristics  of  each  one.  In  his  time  great  im¬ 
portance  was  attached  to  the  idea  of  posterity  and  their  for¬ 
tunes  as  the  sources  of  peoples  and  races.  This  was  more 
thought  of  than  immediate  personal  destiny.  The  idea  of  a 
continued  identity  in  families,  tribes  and  nations,  making 
them  the  same  historical  entities  age  after  age,  is  in  no  book 
so  clearly  recognized  as  in  the  Bible;  and  in  no  part  of  the 
Scripture  is  it  more  prominent  than  in  Genesis,  where  the 
very  roots  of  history  are  found.  Then  too  there  were  the 
ideas  of  covenant  and  promise,  which  were  most  peculiar  to 
patriarchal  times  and  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  particular. 
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In  such  a  subjective  world  Jacob  lived.  Consequently  he  could 
be  expected  to  act  as  he  did  when  the  twelve  gathered  about 
his  bed. 

The  aged  father  addresses  each  of  his  sons,  furnishing 
them  with  general  outlines  of  a  prophetic  character.  They 
concerned  the  tribes  to  descend  from  these  patriarchs.  All  of 
his  sayings  are  brief.  But  he  was  not  too  feeble  to  draw  bold 
and  thoroughly  original  pictures  of  the  twelve.  Sound  exe¬ 
gesis  reckons  the  imagery  to  be  flitting  pictures  with  which 
Jacob  had  been  supernaturally  supplied,  all  of  them  actually  a 
reflection  from  his  own  spiritual  experience  with  the  twdve 
— truly  prophetic,  but  not  getting  far  away  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  traits  of  the  sons,  as  so  well  known  to  the  father. 

Two  groups  are  discernible  in  the  careful  arrangement  of 
the  message.  The  prophecy  concerning  Judah  forms  the 
center  of  the  first  division,  the  one  concerning  Joseph  the 
center  of  the  second.  Leading  up  to  the  outstanding  predic¬ 
tion  of  all,  that  of  Jiidah,  the  first  three  prophecies  are 
closely  linked  together.  Whatever  of  censure  is  to  be  found 
in  them  sets  off  the  praiseworthiness  of  Judah  the  more.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Judah  come  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  the  last  sons  of 
Leah.  By  reason  of  rank  they  take  precedence  over  the  sons 
of  the  handmaids.  What  is  foretold  of  them  but  adds  the 
greater  distinction  to  Judah  for  his  attainments.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  patriarch  reverses  the  order  of  age  in 
the  case  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun.  The  younger  is  made  to 
precede  the  elder,  and  doubtless  with  good  reason.  At  the 
proper  time  consideration  will  be  given  to  this.  Not  long  be¬ 
fore,  God  had  led  the  patriarch  to  treat  the  two  sons  of  Joseph 
in  similar  fashion.  Leaving  the  two  sons  of  his  later  life  for 
the  end,  Jacob  proceeds  to  the  sons  of  the  handmaids  next. 
Again  the  order  of  age  is  interrupted.  The  two  sons  of  the 
handmaid  of  Rachel,  Dan  and  Naphtali,  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  two  sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah’s  maid.  By  so 
much  the  seer  marks  the  close  of  the  first  group  of  prophecies. 
Dan  is  the  last  one  in  the  first  group ;  the  predictions  concern¬ 
ing  Gad,  Asher  and  Naphtali  reveal  by  their  content  a  close 
connection  with  the  forecast  of  Joseph’s  destiny.  A  declara- 
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tion  of  the  future  for  Benjamin  follows  the  one  devoted  to 
Joseph,  concluding  the  series  of  twelve  prophecies.  Quite 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  prediction  the  whole  deliverance  has 
its  light  and  shade,  its  broad  features  as  well  as  mere  points 
of  gleaming,  its  determination  and  also  its  indetermination  in 
chronology. 

Jacob  limits  his  prophecy  to  a  period  he  calls  ''the  last 
days.”  Fourteen  times  the  chronological  expression  "in  the 
days”  (Gen.  49:1)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  When 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present,  the  future 
may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  period  simply  lying  ahead,  but 
also  as  a  time  succeeding  the  present.  "The  last  days”  in¬ 
volves  the  latter  concept  of  the  future.  In  the  Old  Testament 
this  expression  denotes  the  final  future,  a  period  lying  entirely 
beyond  the  present  course  of  development,  wherein  the  work 
of  God  is  to  be  brought  to  a  full  and  final  realization.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  an  expression  of  time  it  makes  the  notion  of  the 
future  vary  in  proportion  to  the  stage  of  development  to 
which  the  work  of  God  has  advanced  at  the  time,  with  respect 
to  both  the  horizon  of  the  time  then  present  and  the  range  of 
vision  thereby  determined.  In  Jacob’s  day  the  prophetic 
vision  extended  to  the  time  when  the  promised  land  would  be 
regained.  To  the  patriarch,  then,  Israel’s  possession  of 
Canaan  stood  in  the  foreground  of  the  last  days.  All  that 
followed  stood  on  a  line  with  this  one  fundamental  hope  of  a 
homeland,  as  in  a  picture  painted  without  perspective. 

A  distinction  must  be  observed  between  "the  last  days” 
when  the  prophecy  relates  to  Israel  and  when  it  relates  to  the 
Church.  The  passages  that  speak  of  the  last  days  for  the 
Church  indicate  a  period  with  which  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Church  is  concluded.  Cf.  2  Tim.  3;  2  Pet.  3.  Rom.  11  con¬ 
nects  the  end  of  the  Church  age  with  the  age  of  Israel  reach¬ 
ing  its  consummation.  After  showing  how  the  Jewish  dis¬ 
pensation  was  temporarily  halted  and  the  Church  age  begun 
in  its  place,  Paul  continues  in  this  eleventh  chapter  until  he 
comes  to  mention  of  the  close  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
According  to  the  apostle,  once  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in  (i.e.  the  Church),  the  Israelite  age  will  be  resumed 
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and  carried  on  to  a  consummation.  This  means  “the  last 
days”  of  the  Church  will  precede  the  latter  days  for  Israel. 

Another  distinction  to  be  drawn  is  that  between  “the  last 
days”  and  “the  last  day.”’  The  latter  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to 
the  Gospel  of  John.  It  refers  specifically  to  the  period  of  res¬ 
urrection  and  judgment — something  quite  different  from  the 
consummation  of  either  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  age. 

First  of  all  the  patriarch  addresses  his  first-born.  Look¬ 
ing  back  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow  to  his  Ara¬ 
maean  servitude,  he  greets  him :  “Reuben,  thou  art  my  first¬ 
born,  my  might,  and  the  beginning  of  my  strength”  (Gen. 
49:3).  Reuben  was  the  product  of  Jacob’s  full  manly  strength, 
the  first  child  of  his  generative  power  after  a  long  and  un¬ 
spotted  celibacy.  The  significance  of  the  phrase  “the  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  strength”  may  be  gathered  from  Deut.  21 :17 ;  cf. 
Ps.  78 :51 ;  105 :36.  How  Reuben  towered  above  his  brethren 
as  the  first-born!  His  father  declares  of  him:  “The  pre¬ 
eminence  of  dignity,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  power”  (Gen. 
49:3  R.V.). 

As  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  precedence  was  due  him 
both  in  respect  and  power.  But  sad  to  say,  Reuben  deprived 
himself  of  his  great  privilege  in  the  line  of  promise.  Conse¬ 
quently  Jacob  had  to  pass  sentence:  “Boiling  over  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  have  the  pre-eminence;  Because  thou  wentest 
up  to  thy  father’s  bed”  (Gen.  49:4  R.V.).  Reuben  had  in¬ 
dulged  in  sensual  pleasure  wrongfully.  When  his  father  says 
“boiling  over  as  water,”  he  characterizes  the  first-born  by 
giving  a  rapid  picture  of  his  moral  nature.  The  incident  in 
Jacob’s  mind  was  the  sin  with  Gilhah  (Gen.  35).  Greatly 
distressed  even  at  this  late  time,  the  aged  father  turns  from 
Reuben’s  criminal  encroachment  upon  the  rights  he  possessed 
as  father  and  chief,  as  from  an  intolerable  sight,  declaring 
with  hollow  voice:  “He  went  up  to  my  couch”  (Gen.  49:4). 
More  the  old  man  could  not  say.  His  son  had  forfeited  all 
privilege ;  all  that  remained  to  him  was  the  blessing  of  mem- 
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bership  in  the  nation  of  promise  (cf .  Ezk.  48 ;  Rev.  7  for  men¬ 
tion  of  the  distant  future  of  Reuben’s  tribe). 

Moses  takes  up  the  word  of  the  patriarch  concerning  his 
first-born  (Deut.  33),  so  far  as  to  promise  Reuben  continu¬ 
ance  as  a  member  of  the  nation,  but  only  fewness  of  numbers 
and  general  insignificance.  From  the  time  of  David  onward, 
only  a  Moabite-Ammonite  region  on  the  east  of  Jordan  is 
spoken  of — not  a  Reubenite,  although  this  section  had  been 
allotted  to  Reuben  in  the  division  of  the  land.  The  tribe  had 
not  wholly  died  out  with  the  passing  of  time,  but  had  become 
quite  powerless.  It  had  so  entirely  vanished  from  sight  in 
Ae  days  of  Isaiah,  that  the  prophet  in  his  lamentation  for 
the  land  east  of  Jordan  (chap.  15  ff.)  has  only  Moab  for  his 
subject,  without  regard  for  the  Reubenites  dwelling  there. 
History  knows  nothing  of  the  tribe  beyond  the  victories  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  over  Sihon,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Hagar- 
ites  in  the  time  of  Saul.  No  judge,  prophet  or  king  sprang 
from  Reuben. 

The  sensual  characteristics  of  Reuben  appear  in  his  de¬ 
scendants.  In  the  wilderness  wanderings,  one  time,  members 
of  the  tribe  impulsively  rebelled  against  Moses,  taking  the 
side  of  Korah.  At  a  later  time,  when  the  nation  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Reubenites  showed  the 
very  characteristics  of  the  man  of  sense  by  requesting  for 
their  possession  land  east  of  Jordan.  They  had  little  ambi¬ 
tion;  their  tastes  were  low.  Years  afterward,  while  return¬ 
ing  from  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  they  halted  at  the  Jordan 
to  build  an  altar.  Their  move  almost  caused  a  civil  war. 
Only  by  supplying  a  sufficient  excuse  for  their  act  of  impulse 
did  they  avert  bloodshed. 

The  venerable  saint  speaks  next  to  Simeon  and  Levi,  his 
second  and  third  sons.  He  first  indicates  the  reason  for  ad¬ 
dressing  the  two  at  the  same  time:  “Simeon  and  Levi  are 
brethren”  (CJen.  49:5).  They  were  brothers  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  Not  only  were  they  begotten  by  the  same 
parents,  but  also  they  were  characterized  by  the  same  nature. 
What  this  nature  was,  Jacob  frankly  tells :  “Weapons  of  vio¬ 
lence  are  their  swords”  (Gen.  49:5  R.V.).  Later  the  patriarch 
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adds  an  instance  of  their  vehemence:  .  .  in  their  anger 

they  slew  a  man,  And  in  their  selfwill  they  hocked  an  ox** 
(Gen.  49:6  R.V.).  These  two  had  inflicted  a  treacherous  and 
cruel  revenge  upon  the  men  of  Shechem  for  the  taking  of 
Dinah  (Gen.  34).  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  Jacob  had 
complained  bitterly  about  it  to  both  Simeon  and  Levi.  Now 
he  repudiates  all  share  in  it  again :  “0  my  soul,  come  not  thou 
into  their  council ;  Unto  their  assembly,  my  glory,  be  not  thou 
united”  (Gen.  49:6  R.V.).  The  wrong  of  his  sons  was  neither 
in  the  taking  of  life  as  such,  nor  in  the  injuring  of  animals 
as  such.  But  their  sin  lay  in  the  unrestrained  selfwill  they 
had  manifested  to  the  utter  disregard  of  truth  and  justice. 
It  mattered  not  to  Jacob  that  the  victims  were  only  Canaan- 
ites.  The  fact  stood:  this  deed  was  unjust  and  vehement.  So 
the  father  condemned  the  sin  and  flxed  a  penalty  to  the  mis¬ 
deed:  “Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  flerce;  And  their 
wrath,  for  it  was  cruel:  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  And 
scatter  them  in  Israel”  (Gen.  49:7  R.V.). 

Jacob  punished  his  two  sons  with  division  and  dispersion. 
Thus  they  were  deprived  of  the  support  of  an  independent 
territory  in  Israel,  which  of  course  was  the  prerequisite  of 
political  influence.  Fierce  resentment  and  despotic  violence 
such  as  they  had  manifested  could  neither  go  unpunished  nor 
unrestrained.  History  amply  fulfllled  the  severe  sentence. 
The  cities  of  Simeon  lay  as  a  powerless  and  almost  nameless 
enclosure  within  the  territory  of  mighty  Judah.  Later  on, 
when  the  Simeonites  found  their  allotment  no  longer  suffi¬ 
cient,  they  emigrated  in  two  companies  and  conquered  land 
outside  of  Palestine.  After  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  Simeon  almost  entirely  disappears  from  sight. 

Like  Simeon,  Levi  received  no  territory  of  its  own  when 
the  land  was  divided.  But  forty-eight  cities  throughout  the 
country  were  allotted  to  the  tribe.  God  had  graciously  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  case  of  Levi  and  chosen  the  tribe  for  priestly 
service.  This  greatly  softened  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
the  patriarch.  In  spite  of  division  and  dispersion,  both 
Simeon  and  Levi  will  enter  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ezk.  44  If.;  Rev.  7.  Still  more  marvelous  is  the  fact 
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that  Levi's  sword  of  murder  was  displaced  by  the  knife  of 
sacrifice,  his  fierce  revenge  against  sinners  converted  into 
hostility  against  sin,  his  fanatical  pride  of  family  used  for 
the  upbuilding  and  instruction  of  the  nation. 

No  blessing  without  a  shadow  could  be  pronounced  upon 
the  first  three  of  the  sons.  Sonsequently  the  unobscured 
blessing  upon  Judah  comes  with  so  much  the  greater  in¬ 
tensity.  True  enough,  even  the  life  of  Judah  had  been 
spotted  with  sin.  The  fourth  son  of  Jacob  had  sinned  against 
his  brother,  Joseph,  and  later  had  wronged  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Tamar.  By  the  time  Jacob  uttered  his  prophecy,  how¬ 
ever,  both  sins  had  been  expiated.  Although  Judah  had  been 
the  one  who  wished  to  sell  little  Joseph  into  Egypt,  rather 
than  shed  his  blood  (a  commendable  desire  it  seems),  it  was 
he  whose  nobleness  of  mind  towards  father  and  brethren 
made  him  irresistibly  eloquent  before  the  exalted  Joseph. 
Likewise,  though  he  was  not  beyond  sensual  passion,  the 
close  of  his  transaction  with  Tamar  proved  him  a  heroic 
character,  whose  mind  was  ennobled  by  the  fear  of  God. 

Laying  hold  of  the  name,  Judah,  as  an  indication  of  the 
future,  the  venerable  saint  predicts:  ''Judah,  thou  art  he 
whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise”  (Gen.  49:8).  (Judah  signi¬ 
fies  praise).  The  very  reason  for  the  brethren  of  Judah  prais¬ 
ing  him  is  also  given:  "Thy  hand  shall  be  on  the  neck  of 
thine  enemies ;  thy  father’s  sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee” 
(Gen.  49:8  R.V.).  He  will  be  praised  for  always  being  vic¬ 
torious.  According  to  Jacob,  his  enemies  will  fiee  before  him, 
yet  not  escape.  He  will  grasp  them  by  the  throat  as  they 
fiy  from  him.  Such  heroism  procures  Judah  the  homage  and 
respect  of  his  brothers.  Not  only  the  five  brethren  who  were 
borne  by  the  same  mother  as  Judah,  but  all  the  sons  of 
Jacob  will  praise  him. 

Judah  obtains  his  exaltation  through  the  lion-like  nature 
that  God  bestows  upon  him,  the  seer  indicates:  "Judah  is  a 
lion’s  whelp”  (Gen.  49:9).  The  person  of  Judah  himself  was 
evidently  before  Jacob,  when  he  compared  him  to  a  young 
lion.  Then  with  the  next  words  he  has  probably  transferred 
his  view  to  the  tribe  descended  from  Judah,  as  it  appeared 
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in  the  full  strength  of  maturity:  “From  the  prey,  my  son 
thou  art  gone  up:  He  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion' 
And  as  a  lioness;  who  shall  rouse  him  up?”  (Gen.  49:9  R.V.)! 
Jacob  uses  the  figure  of  a  lion  going  up  from  the  forest  to 
his  mountain  den,  after  obtaining  prey,  in  order  to  show  how 
his  son  will  return  home  from  every  hostile  engagement. 
As  a  lion  or  lioness  (who  is  still  fiercer  than  the  lion  in  de¬ 
fence  of  her  young)  rests  in  proud  repose  with  the  prey 
safe  in  the  den,  so  Judah  will  take  his  rest.  Who  would 
venture  to  stir  up  such  a  one  in  order  to  occasion  fresh  con¬ 
flict? 

The  climax  of  all  the  dying  words  of  the  patriarch  is 
reached  in  the  word  to  Judah  which  follows:  “The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  Nor  the  ruler’s  staff  from  be¬ 
tween  his  feet.  Until  Shiloh  come;  And  unto  him  shall  the 
obedience  of  the  peoples  be”  (Gen.  49:10  R.V.).  Imagery 
is  laid  aside  when  Jacob  comes  to  this  point.  According  to 
the  seer,  Judah  will  always  bear  the  sceptre,  and  the  ruler’s 
staff  always  rest  between  his  feet.  Evidently  the  preeminence 
of  dignity  and  power  which  Reuben  had  forfeited  was  des¬ 
tined  to  pass  over  to  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob.  In  strict  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  present  forecast,  1  Chron.  6 :1,  2  specifies  how 
the  twofold  privilege  of  Reuben  was  transferred  to  others 
in  the  family.  While  Judah  attained  to  the  royal  prerogative 
connected  with  the  birthright,  Joseph  was  given  the  double 
inheritance  (cf.  Gen.  48:5). 

Three  words  of  the  famous  prediction  concerning  Judah 
demand  special  treatment.  “Until”  is  part  of  an  idiomatic 
construction  in  the  original,  which  allows  the  thought  of 
perpetuity  in  the  prophecy.  It  is  not  meant,  therefore,  that 
Judah  will  wield  the  sceptre  until  Shiloh  come,  only  to  lose 
it  at  his  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  this  term  denotes  the 
turning-point  to  which  the  superiority  of  Judah  will  continue, 
— not  then  to  cease,  but  at  that  time  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
embrace  all  the  nations.  In  stating  the  force  of  the  con¬ 
junction  “until,”  the  precise  connotation  of  “peoples”  has 
been  intimated.  “Peoples”  might  mean  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Jacob  already  awarded  his  son 
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Judah  the  leadership  in  the  nation,  when  he  declared:  “The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah.”  Furthermore,  in  view 
of  the  pressing  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Judah  would 
maintain  his  authority  in  Israel  with  respect  to  the  nations 
around,  it  is  simply  natural  to  understand  “peoples”  as  a 
reference  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

If  the  people  of  the  world  are  intended  by  “peoples,” 
“Shiloh”  appears  to  mean  the  Messiah.  Very  diverse  in¬ 
terpretations  have  been  supplied  for  “Shiloh.”  A  number 
of  exegetes  have  taken  the  extreme  position  that  makes 
“Shiloh”  a  personal  name.  Nevertheless  the  word  cannot 
signify  “peaceful”  or  “peace-bringer,”  as  some  have  thought. 
Nowhere  in  Scripture  has  it  ever  been  employed  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  name.  Nor  has  the  word  been  understood  in  that 
fashion  by  any  ancient  version  of  Genesis.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  in  exegesis  of  the  term  is  the  position  which  makes 
the  word  nothing  but  a  proper  name,  the  name  of  a  mid- 
Palestinian  town.  The  existence  of  a  Shiloh  in  Jacob’s  day 
can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied.  In  order  to  accept  this 
view  of  the  word,  interpreters  must  translate  the  original: 
till  he  come  to  Shiloh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  course  of 
history  can  hardly  confirm  such  a  view.  Judah  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  borne  rule  over  Israel  until  the  nation  came 
to  Shiloh  in  the  day  of  Joshua,  and  from  that  point  on.  Not 
for  centuries,  till  the  time  that  David  ascended  the  throne, 
did  Judah  receive  the  sceptre.  In  addition  to  the  extreme 
views  on  the  word,  the  two  ancient  renderings  deserve  men¬ 
tion.  Both  of  them  employ  a  different  vocalization  of  the 
term.  Of  these,  “until  that  which  is  his  shall  come”  (i.e. 
national  sovereignty)  yields  a  somewhat  poor  sense  in  the 
context;  and  “until  he  shall  come  whose  it  is”  (i.e.  national 
sovereignty)  is  based  on  an  uncertain  rendering  of  the 
original.  On  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  and  un¬ 
certainty  attaching  to  every  proposed  reading  a  ad  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  word,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  one  is  able 
to  say  with  confidence  what  Shiloh  really  means  in  the 
prophecy. 

Undoubtedly  the  declaration  is  Messianic  insofar  as  it 
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anticipates  a  future  of  preeminence  for  Judah,  although 
without  clear,  personal  reference  to  the  Messiah.  Perhaps 
the  safest  view  of  the  passage  to  adopt  is  one  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extreme  positions.  Upon  this  view  Shiloh  is 
a  proper  name,  the  name  of  a  Palestinian  town  which  Jacob 
appropriated  for  use  in  his  prophecy.  Since  the  word  Shiloh 
connotes  place  of  rest,  it  would  designate  Judah,  if  not  Mes¬ 
siah  himself,  as  the  one  characterized  by  rest  (cf.  the  preced¬ 
ing  verse  of  the  forecast).  Both  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.  take 
Shiloh  as  a  reference  to  a  person. 

The  seer  proceeds,  this  time  to  describe  the  full  blessing 
attendant  upon  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  land  by 
Judah:  “Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine.  And  his  ass’s  colt 
unto  the  choice  vine;  He  hath  washed  his  garments  in  wine, 
And  his  vesture  in  the  blood  of  grapes :  His  eyes  shall  be  red 
with  wine.  And  his  teeth  white  with  milk”  (Gen.  49:11,  12 
R.V.).  Jacob  predicts  that  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land  will 
be  such  that  Judah  can  bind  his  wild  foal  to  a  tree  bearing 
good  fruit,  instead  of  to  a  stake.  There  need  be  no  concern 
about  the  damage  done  to  the  tree,  so  great  will  be  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  A  time  of  happy  and  prosperous  peace 
is  indicated  when  mention  is  made  of  the  foal  and  the  ass’s 
colt,  animals  of  peace  times,  a  land  full  of  vines,  vegetation 
of  peace  times,  and  wine,  a  product  of  peace  times.  Judah’s 
eyes  are  to  be  no  longer  flashing  with  eagerness  for  battle, 
but  to  be  dim  with  wine  (not  drunk  with  it)  and  his  mouth 
full  of  milk,  childlike  and  rural  nourishment.  His  fighting 
finished,  he  can  enjoy  in  peace  and  confidence  the  abundance 
of  the  land. 

From  olden  times  the  portion  of  Judah  was  favorable  for 
vine  culture,  and  not  less  so  for  cattle  breeding.  Such  a 
simple,  idyllic  life  as  Jacob  prophesied  for  his  son  was  indeed 
the  lot  of  Judah  above  the  other  tribes  during  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  while  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  all  of  Israel 
shared  in  this  prosperity.  Afterwards  the  situation  changed. 
No  other  era  of  peace  arose  for  Judah  until  Messiah  came 
and  preached  the  Gospel  of  peace.  All  who  received  him  as 
Saviour  secured  peace  with  God;  the  ones  who  did  not  accept 
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him  went  into  a  hopeless  eternity.  Thus  the  case  will  always 
be  until  Messiah  returns  and  establishes  his  kingdom.  By 
him  alone  can  the  prophecy  of  world-wide  sovereignty  be 
realized  in  Judah.  Once  the  rule  of  Israel  was  gained  by 
Judah,  it  remained  in  his  possession  until  Messiah.  With 
him  the  royal  prerogative  has  stayed,  although  his  claim  to 
the  throne  was  rejected  at  the  first  coming.  When  he  re¬ 
turns  he  will  subject  both  Israel  and  the  world  to  himself. 
At  that  time  the  ancient  prophecy  of  Jacob  will  come  to 
fulfilment. 

The  patriarch  turns  his  attention  next  to  Zebulun.  What 
is  predicted  for  him  is  intimately  associated  with  the  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  destiny  of  Judah:  “Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the 
haven  of  the  sea;  And  he  shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships; 
And  his  border  shall  be  upon  Sidon”  (Gen.  49:13  R.V.).  As 
Judah  was  to  abound  in  the  blessings  of  the  land,  Zebulun 
was  to  prosper  from  the  commerce  of  the  sea.  Zebulun  was 
to  be  responsible  for  the  contact  of  Israel  with  the  nations 
beyond  the  sea.  Nothing  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament 
with  respect  to  the  extent  of  this  commerce.  True  enough, 
the  territory  of  Zebulun  never  directly  reached  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  land  of  Sidon.  On  the  north  it  was  shut  in  by 
Naphtali;  on  the  west  by  Asher.  In  what  sense  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position  would  prove  a  blessing  is  shown  by  the 
phrase:  “a  haven  of  ships.”  Zebulun  was  to  become  pros¬ 
perous  through  lying  near  the  sea  and  taking  part  in  mari¬ 
time  commerce  from  a  position  close  at  hand.  The  great 
caravan  route  from  the  East  passed  through  Zebulun  (cf. 
Deut.  33:18,  19).  Maritime  commerce  from  a  position  in¬ 
land  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  divine  purpose  to  seclude 
Israel  from  direct  contact  with  the  world. 

What  was  prophesied  concerning  Zebulun  forms  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  prediction  about  his  brother,  Issachar.  Although 
they  had  the  same  mother,  the  natures  of  the  two  were  far 
from  similar.  The  aged  prophet  declares  of  Issachar: 
“Issachar  is  a  strong  ass.  Couching  down  between  the  sheep- 
folds”  (Gen.  49:14  R.V.).  While  Zebulun  was  to  busy  him¬ 
self  with  commerce  and  trade  with  all  the  known  world, 
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Issachar  was  to  content  himself  with  material  advanta^ 
and  enjoyments  of  the  homeland.  Indifferent  to  the  honors 
of  victory  and  independence  from  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  quietly  employing  himself  and  caring  for  his  own 
interests,  Issachar  was  to  be  like  a  strong-boned  ass  stretch¬ 
ing  himself  between  the  sheepfolds,  who  saw  .  a  resting, 
place  that  it  was  good.  And  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant; 
And  he  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear.  And  became  a  servant 
under  taskwork”  (Gen.  49:15  R.V.).  The  bright  side  of  the 
forecast  shows  how  the  tribe  will  become  robust  and  hardy. 
It  will  receive  a  pleasant  country  that  invites  to  comfortable 
repose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dark  side  of  the  prediction 
shows  that  Issachar  will  prove  a  willing  toiler  instead  of  a 
freedom-loving  soul.  He  will  prefer  a  foreign  yoke  to  risk¬ 
ing  property  and  profit  in  a  war  for  independence.  Yet 
serfdom  hardly  becomes  the  chosen  people.  Such  servility  is 
vastly  different  from  the  lion-like  repose  of  Judah,  who 
courageously  defeated  his  foes. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  nation  Issachar  made  a  good 
reputation  for  itself.  One  judge  sprang  from  the  tribe. 
Barak  found  the  men  of  Issachar  a  valiant  support  in  war¬ 
fare.  As  late  as  the  time  of  David,  Issachar  was  supplying 
noted  warriors  to  the  army.  Early  in  the  time  of  the  divided 
kingdom  the  men  of  Issachar  were  still  fighting  well.  Their 
character  was  nevertheless  being  gradually  modified  by  the 
fertile  land  that  they  possessed.  The  plain  on  which  they 
had  settled,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  is  still  famous  for  its 
productivity.  In  all  ages  its  fertility  has  been  proverbial. 
This  vast  plain  was  so  unprotected  and  open  to  the  invasion 
of  hostile  forces,  that  Issachar  finally  preferred  the  purchase 
of  peace  from  the  dominant  rulers  to  living  in  constant  fear 
of  violence  and  destruction.  The  very  excellency  of  their 
homeland  beguiled  the  tribe  into  servile  ways  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  it  unhurt.  Doubtless  Jacob  was  prompted  to  name 
Issachar  last  of  all  the  sons  of  Leah  simply  because  of  his 
weakness  of  character.  When  Zebulun  and  Issachar  are 
blessed  by  Moses  (Deut.  33),  however,  they  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  as  alike  in  nature.  Jacob  himself  speaks  of  a  praise- 
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worthy  characteristic  in  both  of  them — industry.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  Lord  never  mentions  the  time  of  ignominious 
gervitude  in  Issachar,  although  gracious  enough  to  speak  of 
the  brave  deeds  of  the  tribe. 

Turning  next  to  Dan,  the  venerable  saint  addresses  the 
first  of  the  four  sons  borne  him  by  the  handmaids.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  has  found  in  the  very  names  of  the  patriarchs  an 
indication  of  the  future.  It  is  thus  with  Dan:  “Dan  shall 
judge  his  people,  As  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel”  (Gen.  49:16 
R.V.).  Dan  signifies  defender,  advocate.  Although  only  the 
son  of  a  maid,  Dan  will  not  fall  behind  the  other  tribes.  He 
is  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  name  and  procure  justice  for 
Israel  as  much  as  any  other  tribe  will.  Deut.  33:7  makes 
evident  that  “his  people”  refers  to  the  whole  nation.  Since 
the  term  for  “judge”  employed  here  indicates  the  judicial  act 
of  judging,  rather  than  the  administrative  function,  Jacob 
must  not  be  predicting  the  judgeship  of  Samson  as  such.  On 
the  contrary  the  word  points  to  the  character  of  Samson  the 
judge,  and  specifically  to  the  manner  of  his  carrying  out  the 
judgeship. 

The  seer  adds  to  the  prophecy  a  vivid  description  of  the 
methods  Dan  will  use:  “Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  in  the  way. 
An  adder  in  the  path.  That  biteth  the  horse’s  heels.  So  that 
his  rider  falleth  backward”  (Gen.  49:17  R.V.).  This  tribe 
never  acquired  numbers  or  territory  of  any  size.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  remained  an  independent  tribe  in  accord  with  the 
prediction  of  Jacob.  Notwithstanding  fewness  of  number, 
it  stood  up  for  the  rights  and  honor  of  Israel  against  the 
enemy.  What  was  lacking  in  power  was  compensated  for  by 
stratagem.  Witness  Samson,  the  judge  arising  from  the  tribe. 
With  the  cunning  of  a  serpent  he  overthrew  single-handed 
the  mightiest  foes.  The  bold  craftiness  characteristic  of  Dan 
brought  the  tribe  into  constant  strife  with  the  Canaanites 
and  Philistines.  Although  outnumbered  in  the  conflict,  Dan 
could  always  hold  its  own  by  means  of  strategy.  Cunning  in 
war,  however,  can  easily  pass  into  malicious  guile.  Such  was 
the  case  when  Danites  took  the  peaceful  city  of  Laish. 

Each  of  the  sons  borne  by  the  handmaids  was  to  hold  an 
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independent  place  in  the  nation,  the  patriarch  indicates.  They 
were  to  hold  an  inferior  rank  in  Israel  so  far  as  leadership 
was  concerned,  nevertheless  a  true  place  among  the  sons  of 
Jacob.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jacob  could  forecast  better 
things  for  the  sons  of  the  handmaids  than  for  some  of  his 
other  sons.  At  the  thought  of  the  bitter  conflict  from  which 
only  cunning  could  deliver  Dan,  the  aged  father  looked  up  at 
once  to  the  Lord  and  prayed :  “I  have  waited  for  thy  salva¬ 
tion,  0  Jehovah”  (Gen.  49:18  R.V.).  He  suspends  his  mes¬ 
sage  in  order  to  pray.  Truly  not  from  man,  but  the  Lord 
alone  did  the  patriarch  expect  deliverance.  Although  he  did 
no  more  than  ejaculate  a  brief  prayer,  Jacob  asked  for  nothing 
less  than  the  full  and  final  redemption  of  Israel  from  all 
hostile  powers.  The  short  prayer  uttered,  he  felt  able  to 
continue  the  message  without  further  delay.  Surely  the  Lord 
must  have  refreshed  his  soul  immediately  upon  the  cry  of 
faith  he  expressed. 

With  Dan  is  completed  the  group  of  seven  predictions  that 
center  in  the  forecast  concerning  Judah.  What  Reuben  lost 
of  royal  prerogative  Judah  came  to  possess.  What  political 
prestige  Simeon  and  Levi  forfeited  Judah  secured,  and  much 
more  than  that.  What  prosperity  Zebulun  acquired  in  mari¬ 
time  commerce  Judah  equalled  in  agricultural  success,  if  not 
exceeded.  What  security  Issachar  gained  by  servility  Judah 
won  by  sheer  force.  What  Dan  had  to  attain  by  strategy 
Judah  achieved  with  superior  powers.  Thus  the  three  pro¬ 
phecies  preceding  and  the  three  following  the  forecast  of  the 
destiny  of  Judah  contribute  to  his  glory  by  way  of  contrast 
or  comparison. 

The  patriach  proceeds  next  to  Gad:  “Gad,  a  troop  shall 
press  upon  him;  But  he  shall  press  upon  their  heel”  (Gen. 
49:19  R.V.).  Jacob  foresees  strife  for  Gad.  No  matter  how 
suddenly  the  enemy  might  swoop  down  upon  the  tribe,  it  will 
victoriously  resist  the  raid,  declares  Jacob.  Not  only  will 
Gad  put  the  foe  to  flight,  he  also  will  follow  and  slay  the 
fugitives.  Since  Gad  chose  to  dwell  beyond  Jordan  in  land 
formerly  possessed  by  the  Ammonites,  it  could  expect  in¬ 
vasion  from  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  well 
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as  from  marauding  desert  tribes  in  general.  No  particular 
historical  events  are  alluded  to  by  the  seer.  But  he  does 
specify  what  will  prove  the  characteristic  of  Gad — ^victorious 
resistance  (cf.  Deut.  33:20).  Jephthath  probably  sprang 
from  this  tribe.  Lion-like  qualities  are  ascribed  to  the 
Gadites  who  joined  David  in  the  wilderness.  Although  com¬ 
parable  to  Judah  because  of  valor,  Gad  is  more  like  Joseph 
in  that  his  enemies  pressed  him  sorely  before  ever  he  con¬ 
quered  (cf.  verse  23). 

Asher  receives  the  attention  of  the  patriarch  next:  “Out 
of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat,  And  he  shall  yield  royal 
dainties”  (Gen.  49:20  R.V.).  Jacob  forecasts  that  nourish¬ 
ing  food  will  be  the  portion  of  Asher  every  day.  Indeed,  the 
produce  of  the  soil  will  be  so  abundant  that  Asher  will  supply 
kings  with  the  dainties  of  their  tables,  after  first  reserving 
a  sufficiency  for  its  own  needs.  The  territory  that  Asher 
received  was  really  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  land.  It 
yielded  grain,  wine  and  olive  oil  of  an  excellent  quality.  What 
oil  is  exported  from  Palestine  today  comes  largely  from  this 
region  (cf.  Deut.  33:24).  Nothing  is  predicted  concerning 
Asher  apart  from  agricultural  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tribe  never  achieved  anything  but  material  prosperity. 
No  hero  or  deliverer  arose  from  Asher.  Articles  of  food 
were  exported  to  the  neighboring  Phoenicians  and  thus  found 
their  way  to  royal  tables.  Aside  from  that,  Asher  was  not 
prominent  among  the  tribes.  Independence  itself  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  sake  of  trade  in  food  stuffs. 

The  patriarch  continues  his  message  with  a  word  to 
Naphtali:  “Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose:  He  giveth  goodly 
words”  (Gen.  49:21  R.V.).  According  to  Jacob  the  future 
holds  for  Naphtali  an  unrestrained  agility  of  movement  and 
the  gift  of  refined,  agreeable  speech.  In  fulfillment  of  the 
first  prediction  Naphtali  was  given  the  independent  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  mountainous  tract  of  land.  There  he  was  free  to 
range  unfettered  in  the  happy  state  of  freedom.  The  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  second  prediction  manifests  itself  in  the  song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  the  Naphtalite. 

Apparently  the  two  prophecies  concerning  Naphtali  bear 
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no  relation  to  one  another,  although  the  natural  thing  would 
be  for  them  to  be  connected.  Especially  is  it  to  be  expected 
when  both  are  briefly  expressed  and  stated  one  immediately 
after  the  other.  In  consequence  of  the  lack  of  connection  on 
the  surface,  no  interpretation  of  the  deliverance  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  with  much  certainty.  What  lends  a  strong  degree  of 
probability  to  the  exegesis  given  above  is  the  apparent  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  declaration  in  the  time  of  Deborah  and  Barak. 
When  the  enemy  threatened  the  happy  state  of  freedom  that 
Naphtali  was  enjoying,  Barak  found  his  tribe  willing  and 
quick  to  assemble  behind  him  for  the  battle.  After  the  fray 
the  tribal  spirit  of  liberty  quite  naturally  expressed  itself  in 
song,  Barak  becoming  the  mouthpiece  of  the  tribe.  This 
song  exhibits  the  power  of  graceful  speech,  comparable  to  the 
tribal  agility  of  movement  and  love  of  freedom. 

Finally  the  aged  saint  comes  to  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
sons  of  his  later  years.  The  blessing  he  pronounces  upon 
Joseph  flows  from  a  fulness  of  paternal  love.  Consequently 
it  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  individual  prophecies, 
not  even  excepting  the  message  to  Judah.  As  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  the  patriarch  begins  with  rich  imagery :  “Joseph  is 
a  fruitful  bough,  A  fruitful  bough  by  a  fountain;  His 
branches  run  over  the  wall”  (Gen.  49:22  R.V.).  The  favorite 
of  old  Jacob  is  viewed  as  a  young  and  vigorously  growing 
tree,  or  more  precisely,  vine.  This  has  been  planted  in  a 
well-watered  spot,  where  it  can  send  out  tendrils  luxur¬ 
iantly — even  beyond  the  confining  walls  of  the  vineyard. 
There  is  to  be  a  fountain  close  at  hand,  inasmuch  as  water 
proves  indispensable  for  the  flourishing  of  vines  in  a  country 
like  Palestine.  The  imagery  portrays  the  time  when  Joseph 
will  grow  into  a  large  people  and  prosper. 

Along  with  success,  the  descendants  of  Joseph  will  also 
know  hostility,  the  father  must  indicate :  “The  archers  have 
sorely  grieved  him.  And  shot  at  him,  and  persecuted  him: 
but  his  bow  abode  in  strength.  And  the  arms  of  his  hands 
were  made  strong.  By  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob, 
(From  thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel,)”  (C5en. 
49:23,  24  R.V.).  It  is  plain  that  success  will  soon  provoke 
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enemies  for  Joseph.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  sore  conflict  to  arise, 
he  will  come  off  victorious.  History  brings  the  fulfillment 
of  this  prophecy.  When  the  Syrians  and  other  foes  attacked 
Joseph  after  the  occupation  of  Palestine,  they  were  defeated 
again  and  again.  The  patriarch  reveals  the  true  source  of 
the  invincible  defence  his  son  was  to  maintain :  the  God  of 
Israel.  Divine  hands  will  strengthen  and  support  the  arms 
of  Joseph.  The  two  tribes  descended  from  him  will  find  in 
God  Himself  their  immovable  foundation  and  protection. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  protection  of  God,  Joseph  is 
likewise  to  secure  blessing  from  the  Lord :  “Even  by  the  God 
of  thy  father,  who  shall  help  thee.  And  by  the  Almighty,  who 
shall  bless  thee.  With  blessings  of  heaven  above.  Blessings 
of  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath.  Blessings  of  the  breasts, 
and  of  the  womb”  (Gen.  49:25  R.V.).  At  the  order  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  the  Almighty,  rain  and  dew  from  above  to¬ 
gether  with  springs  and  moisture  from  beneath  will  con¬ 
tribute  blessing  of  Joseph.  Through  the  fertilizing  powers 
coming  from  above  and  rising  from  beneath,  everything  on 
the  territory  of  Joseph  that  has  womb  and  breast  will  be¬ 
come  pregnant  and  bring  forth,  according  to  this  prophecy. 
Superabundance  will  result.  In  consequence,  the  happy  father 
adds:  “The  blessings  of  thy  father  Have  prevailed  above  the 
blessings  of  my  progenitors  Unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
everlasting  hills:  They  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph,  And 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate  from 
his  brethren”  (Gen.  49:26  R.V.).  Comparing  the  blessings 
which  he  has  now  pronounced  upon  Joseph  his  favorite  with 
what  he  himself  had  had  transmitted  to  him  by  his  forbears, 
Jacob  concludes  that  the  former  must  surpass  the  latter  as 
the  summits  of  the  primeval  mountains  tower  above  the 
earth.  Truly  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  super¬ 
abundance  predicted  for  Joseph  and  the  limited  wealth  of  the 
old  patriarch.  Jacob  was  very  rich  in  the  possession  of  the 
covenant  promises.  But  his  spiritual  wealth  is  not  under  con¬ 
sideration  now,  as  earlier  it  had  been  in  the  forecast  of  the 
future  of  Judah.  Reuben  would  have  gained  the  double  por- 
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tion  of  the  inheritance,  as  Joseph  evidently  does,  had  he  not 
fallen  into  grievous  sin. 

When  Joseph  was  made  premier  of  Egypt,  he  rose  to  a 
position  above  and  separate  from  his  brethren.  The  tribes  of 
Joseph  will  also  rise  to  prominence,  according  to  the  prophecy. 
In  exact  fulfilment  of  the  forecast,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
did  achieve  a  position  of  leadership.  Their  might  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  disrupt  the  Davidic  kingdom  and  establish  a  sepa¬ 
rate  monarchy  under  Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite. 

At  last  the  patriarch  turns  to  his  youngest  son.  After  the 
long  prediction  concerning  Joseph,  the  message  to  Benjamin 
follows  all  the  more  briefly :  “Benjamin  is  a  wolf  that  rav- 
eneth ;  In  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey.  And  at  even 
he  shall  divide  the  spoil”  (Gen.  49:27  R.V.).  The  comparison 
with  a  preying  wolf  seems  to  have  a  touch  of  moral  critcism. 
It  was  the  habit  of  a  wolf  to  secrete  itself  till  dark  among  the 
rocks,  and  then,  without  arousing  the  vigilance  of  the  sheep¬ 
dogs,  to  leap  suddenly  into  the  fold  and  seize  its  victim  by 
stealth.  In  the  case  of  Ehud  the  judge  may  be  found  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  wolf-like  character  of  Benjamin.  Above  all 
stands  out  king  Saul,  since  everywhere  he  appears  surrounded 
by  his  brave  and  armed  tribe  and  accompanied  by  his  heroic 
son  Jonathan.  The  victorious  deeds  of  Saul  stand  out  in  the 
history  of  Israel  with  pioneer  significance. 

Jacob  mentions  morning  and  evening  together  in  the  fore¬ 
cast.  This  suggests  the  idea  of  incessant  and  victorious  cap¬ 
ture  of  booty.  Benjamin  certainly  proved  himself  the  most 
spirited  and  warlike  of  all  the  tribes,  although  numbering 
few.  He  was  always  ready  for  battle.  Division  of  the  spoil 
may  point  to  the  higher  and  nobler  part  of  the  tribal  nature. 
The  few  words  of  the  prophecy  seem  to  sum  up  the  strange 
union  of  fierceness  and  gentleness,  of  sudden  resolves  for 
good  and  for  evil,  which  run  as  hereditary  qualities  through 
the  whole  history  of  Benjamin. 

With  Benjamin  is  completed  the  group  of  five  predictions 
that  center  in  the  forecast  concerning  Joseph.  What  victori¬ 
ous  resistance  Gad  is  to  put  up,  Joseph  will  likewise  present 
his  foe.s.  What  fertility  Asher  is  to  enjoy,  Joseph  will  also 
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be  given,  and  in  still  greater  measure.  What  agility  of  move¬ 
ment  Naphtali  possesses,  Joseph  will  likewise  manifest  when 
God  makes  the  arms  of  his  hands  strong  and  agile  for  combat 
with  the  enemy.  What  prey  Benjamin  is  to  secure  by  force, 
Joseph  gains  through  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  and  much 
more  than  Benjamin  obtains. 

Jacob  had  been  sitting  upright  while  speaking.  Before  he 
returned  to  bed,  he  again  instructed  his  sons  to  bury  him  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah.  With  that  he  drew  his  feet  into  the 
bed  and  expired  without  a  struggle.  The  while  deliverance 
of  the  patriarch  is  characterized  by  the  Scripture  not  only  as 
a  prophecy,  but  also  as  a  blessing.  According  to  the  record, 
“All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel:  and  this  is  it  that 
their  father  spake  unto  them,  and  blessed  them;  every  one 
according  to  his  blessing  he  blessed  them”  (Gen.  49:28).  It 
is  very  true  that  some  of  the  indi\idual  forecasts  contain 
rebuke  and  censure,  condemnation  and  penalty.  Yet  the  es¬ 
sential  character  of  all  the  message  must  be  blessing,  inas¬ 
much  as  none  of  the  sons  was  barred  from  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  although  each  one  had  committed  sin.  Admittedly 
some  tribes  were  promised  greater  blessing  than  were  others. 
But  in  every  case  it  proves  to  be  a  matter  of  worthiness;  the 
order  of  birth  and  rank  did  not  serve  as  a  guarantee  of  bless¬ 
ing. 

Withal  how  true  to  life  the  entire  prophecy  has  been! 
What  Paul  declared  concerning  the  character  of  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  church  of  God  located  at  Corinth,  might  equally 
well  be  applied  to  the  sons  of  Jacob:  “For  behold  your  call¬ 
ing,  brethren,  that  not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called :  but  God  chose  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world,  that  he  might  put  to  shame  them  that 
are  wise ;  and  God  chose  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  that  he 
might  put  to  shame  the  things  that  are  strong;  and  the  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  the  things  that  are  despised,  did  God 
choose,  yea  and  the  things  that  are  not,  that  he  might  bring 
to  nought  the  things  that  are:  that  no  flesh  should  glory  be¬ 
fore  God”  (1  Cor.  1:26-29  R.V.). 
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A  NEGLECTED  APOLOGETIC 
By  Everett  F.  Harrison,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  organized  Church  has  been 
facing  a  growing  disunity  within  itself.  Two  camps  have 
gradually  formed,  though  the  number  of  stragglers  in  both 
keeps  the  lines  from  being  sharply  defined.  Outward  pro¬ 
fessions  of  harmony  cannot  hide  the  fact  of  basic  difference. 
The  traditional  position  has  been  cautiously  challenged,  then 
openly  flouted,  and  finally  subjected  to  ridicule.  Staid  con¬ 
servatism  has  been  palpably  shocked  by  this,  has  ventured  a 
timid  protest  now  and  then,  has  reiterated  its  confidence  in 
the  Bible  and  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  most  part 
has  sat  back  dismayed  at  its  inability  to  stem  the  tide. 

The  new  theology  is  something  of  a  misnomer.  It  has 
little  theology  to  begin  with,  and  what  it  has  cannot  be 
termed  new.  But  it  does  have  a  new  spirit,  and  that  is  the 
all-important  thing  to  reckon  with.  It  has  been  captivated 
by  the  expanding  universe.  Progress  appears  on  every  front 
in  the  realm  of  scientic  endeavor.  Why  should  religion,  the 
highest  sphere  of  human  life,  lag  behind  in  development? 
There  must  be  no  strictures  to  hinder  the  fullest  and  the 
freest  inquiry,  nor  any  barriers  against  incorporating  the 
best  of  new  thought  into  the  platform  of  the  Church.  The 
claim  is  frankly  made  that  the  Reformation  was  incomplete. 
It  dethroned  papal  infallibility,  but  put  in  its  place  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Book,  its  authority  and  sanctity  carefully 
guarded  by  a  rigid  theory  of  inspiration.  Modernism  detests 
anything  that  is  static.  It  finds  the  Bible  outworn  and  out¬ 
moded,  valuable  indeed  as  a  monument  to  a  certain  stage  in 
the  history  of  religious  evolution,  but  requiring  careful  sift¬ 
ing  in  order  to  extract  the  elements  that  are  congenial  to  the 
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modern  temper.  Thus  would  it  sacrifice  form  for  substance, 
letter  for  spirit,  and  count  its  shrunken  treasures  as  purer 
gold. 

Leaders  of  the  new  theology  readily  admit  that  there  is  a 
price  to  be  paid.  Even  as  they  do  not  believe  what  their 
fathers  believed,  they  must  face  the  possibility  that  their  own 
children  will  not  follow  them.  What  is  truth  today  may  be 
error  tomorrow.  The  renunciation  of  an  authoritarian  faith 
grounded  on  absolute,  changeless  truth  couched  in  terms  of  a 
divine  and  special  revelation  necessarily  leads  to  the  espousal 
of  subjectivism.  No  one  can  have  a  comer  on  the  truth.  The 
ancient  slogan  to  the  effect  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things  takes  on  a  vicious  reality.  Yet — and  this  is  the  crux 
of  the  matter — so  great  is  the  urge  for  freedom  and  progress 
that  no  sacrifice  is  too  costly  if  only  the  unfettered  search  for 
the  truth  will  result. 

The  achievement  of  independence  has  produced  a  few 
shouts  of  victory,  but  sober  contemplation  confesses  to  a 
degree  of  hollowness  in  the  triumph.  Piety  is  not  the  child 
of  humanism.  Certainty  sickens  and  dies  where  individual¬ 
ism  grows  apace.  Yet  pride  forbids  a  return  to  the  fold.  The 
next  move  lies  with  orthodoxy.  What  does  it  have  to  satisfy 
the  craving  of  its  podigal  son  who  is  loath  to  give  up  his 
restless  quest  and  loath  to  acknowledge  his  disillusionment? 
An  answer  lies  ready  to  hand.  True,  it  will  not  win  back  the 
apostate,  but  it  should  make  its  appeal  to  those  who  have 
never  been  able  to  throw  off  a  sense  of  homesickness  since 
they  wandered  away.  At  the  very  least,  it  will  clear  the 
skirts  of  those  who  are  solicitous  over  this  deep-rooted  shism 
and  are  concerned  to  do  something  about  it. 

Among  those  things  “written  for  our  learning”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Exodus  is  the  account  of  Israel’s  thirsting 
for  water  in  the  desert.  In  this  case  a  natural  craving  waited 
upon  a  supernatural  provision.  “And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Go  on  before  the  people,  and  take  with  thee  of  the 
elders  of  Israel;  and  thy  rod,  wherewith  thou  smotest  the 
river,  take  in  thine  hand,  and  go.  Behold,  I  will  stand  before 
thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb;  and  thou  shalt  smite  the 
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rock,  and  there  shall  come  water  out  of  it,  that  the  people 
may  drink.  And  Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of  the  elders  of 
Israel”  (Ex.  17:6,  6).  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
miraculous  aspect  of  this  event,  but  with  the  striking  con¬ 
trast  between  the  rock  and  the  water,  the  one  a  solid,  the 
other  a  liquid.  Our  interest  deepens  when  we  learn  that  the 
rock  symbolized  Christ  (I  Cor.  10:4).  From  the  time  of  the 
wilderness  experience  on,  the  rock  becomes  the  most  conunon 
symbol  for  Christ  throughout  the  Scriptures.  In  a  day  when 
Judah  was  in  danger  of  seeking  aid  from  Egypt  against 
Assyria,  this  message  came  through  Isaiah  the  prophet, 
“Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for 
a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner  stone,  a 
sure  foundation:  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste”  (Isa. 
28:16).  There  is  no  need  to  run  hither  and  yon  in  search  of 
human  aid  when  one’s  confidence  rests  upon  God’s  Anointed. 
Here  is  stability  for  nation  and  individual  alike.  Passing  to 
the  Psalms,  we  hear  David’s  cry,  “Lead  me  to  the  rock  that 
is  higher  than  I”  (Ps.  61:2).  The  Lord  is  a  never  failing 
refuge.  From  the  118th  psalm  comes  a  prophetic  strain. 
“The  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head 
stone  of  the  corner”  (Ps.  118:22).  The  New  Testament  real¬ 
ization  is  stated  in  Acts  4:10,  11.  Crucified  by  the  nation, 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  God.  Cast 
aside  by  the  nation  as  one  might  discard  a  building  stone 
which  failed  to  meet  specifications,  Christ  was  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  comer  stone  in  a  new  and  greater  edifice,  the 
Church  (I  Pet.  24:4-8;  Eph.  2:20;  I  Cor.  3:11).  In  the  com¬ 
ing  Messianic  age  He  will  reappear  as  a  powerful  smiting 
stone,  dealing  destruction  to  the  misrule  and  corruption  of 
man’s  day,  the  ponderous  weight  of  the  stone  in  its  descent 
speaking  of  crushing  judgment  (Dan.  2:34,  25;  Matt.  21:44). 

The  import  of  all  this  is  plain.  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  yesterday,  today,  and  forever  the  same.  He  supplies 
in  His  unchanging  person  and  in  the  abiding  value  of  His  re¬ 
deeming  work  the  element  of  permanence.  This  is  necessary 
for  personal  assurance  as  well  as  for  the  success  of  the 
Church’s  mission.  We  must  be  able  to  tell  a  man  today  that 
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his  trust  is  just  as  safely  reposed  in  Christ  the  Savior  as  the 
trust  of  the  apostles  and  the  early  Church.  The  ground  of 
our  salvation,  our  acceptance  with  God,  must  remain  stable  if 
it  is  to  be  worth  anything  to  us. 

Turning  back  to  Exodus  17,  we  observe  that  according  to 
the  sacred  text,  water  came  forth  from  the  rock  that  the 
people  might  drink.  Elsewhere  in  Scripture  water  sometimes 
exemplifies  the  Spirit.  It  is  impressive  to  see  how  the  sym¬ 
bols  for  the  Spirit,  whether  chosen  from  natural  objects  or 
forces  of  nature  or  living  creatures,  all  have  one  feature  in 
common.  In  contrast  to  the  rock,  they  speak  of  what  is 
mobile.  Never  is  there  anything  static  in  these  representa¬ 
tions.  As  wind,  the  Spirit  is  powerful  and  mysterious  in  His 
operations,  whether  in  individual  regeneration  (Jn.  3:6-8)  or 
in  quickening  God’s  witnesses  (Acts  2:2).  As  oil,  the  Spirit 
consecrates,  illuminates,  and  bestows  all  the  needed  supplies 
of  grace.  As  fire.  He  purges,  refines,  and,  if  need  be,  con¬ 
sumes.  As  water.  He  refreshes  the  saints.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  ancient  economy.  He  appeared  as  a  great  bird  moving 
upon  the  face  of  the  primeval  waters  to  produce  an  ordered 
creation  (Gen.  1:2).  At  the  beginning  of  the  new.  He  de¬ 
scended  as  a  dove  upon  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  He  prepared  to 
undertake  His  earthly  ministry  (Matt.  3:16). 

In  Jesus’  teaching  about  Himself,  He  used  a  series  of 
“I  Am’s”  in  order  to  reveal  the  varied  aspects  and  values  of 
His  person.  He  called  Himself  the  bread  of  life,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  necessary  spiritual  food  of  His  people  (Jn.  6:35). 
We  naturally  look  for  a  complementary  statement  to  the 
effect  that  He  is  the  water  of  life.  But  even  though  a  per¬ 
fect  setting  is  provided  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  John,  Jesus 
studiously  avoids  using  this  designation.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  is  “the  water  that  I  shall  give  him”  (Jn.  4:14). 
The  Lord  refuses  to  transgress  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Spirit.  The  omission  is  fully  explained  by  John  7:37-39. 
“In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and 
cried,  saying,  if  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and 
drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  (But  this 
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spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should 
receive:  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given;  because  that 
Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified).” 

We  begin  to  see  more  clearly  that  in  Christ  we  have  the 
unchanging  foundation  upon  which  faith  must  rest.  Our 
security  is  in  Him.  Unless  our  lives  are  built  upon  Him,  we 
have  no  grounding  in  eternal  truth.  Unless  the  Church  ad¬ 
heres  to  Him  with  cordial  assent  to  His  deity  and  the  com¬ 
plete  and  final  efficacy  of  His  salvation,  it  cannot  abide.  But, 
whereas  Christ  supplies  the  static  element  so  essential  to  our 
security,  the  Spirit  supplies  the  dynamic.  Through  His 
ministry  the  Church  is  free  to  realize  almost  limitless  de¬ 
velopment.  He  is  the  Author  of  fulness  and  abundance,  of 
freshness  and  variety  in  the  application  of  Christian  truth 
to  our  lives.  For  those  who  are  seeking  progress,  the  path 
of  realization  lies  not  in  casting  away  the  sure  foundation 
of  Christ  and  His  Word,  for  the  Spirit  inhabits  only  that 
temple  which  is  built  upon  Christ  (Eph.  2:20-22).  Bondage 
to  Christ  is,  after  all,  the  way  to  freedom  in  the  Spirit.  Our 
friends  who  have  dissented  from  the  historic  Protestant  po¬ 
sition  in  favor  of  an  unshackled  quest  for  truth  have  mis¬ 
judged  the  case.  They  have  looked  upon  their  problem  as 
an  either-or.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  room  and  to  spare 
within  the  confines  of  orthodoxy  for  all  legitimate  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  found  in  the  Spirit.  For  those  who  are  willing 
to  have  it  upon  God’s  terms,  there  opens  up  a  breath-taking 
vista  of  an  ever-expanding  spiritual  horizon. 

It  is  possible  to  put  this  thesis  to  the  test  at  several 
points,  illustrating  and  confirming  the  necessity  for  this  dual 
provision  of  the  static  and  the  dynamic.  Let  us  examine 
first  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  has  a  double 
reference,  since  Christ  and  the  written  Word  both  answer 
to  this  title.  Such  a  double  reference  is  not  accidental.  The 
written  Word  is  intended  above  everything  else  to  set  forth 
the  glories  of  our  Lord.  He  Himself  is  called  the  Word 
(Jn.  1:1,  14;  Rev.  19:13).  In  His  being.  He  is  eternal  (Jn. 
1:1,  2).  Therefore,  maintaining  the  correspondence  noted 
above,  the  written  Word  must  be  eternal  also.  It  is  settled 
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for  ever  in  heaven  (Ps.  119:89).  It  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever  (I  Pet.  1:23).  It  will  outlast  the  present  heaven  and 
earth  (Matt.  24:35).  Doubtless  through  the  ages  to  come 
we  will  occupy,  among  other  things,  in  tracing  the  excellencies 
of  our  Lord  as  they  are  reflected  in  His  Word,  seeing  them  no 
longer  dimly,  but  with  full  understanding. 

But  the  written  Word  is  also  related  to  the  Spirit,  since 
He  is  the  One  who  moved  and  controlled  the  human  writers 
(II  Pet.  1:21).  It  becomes  entirely  reasonable,  then,  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  dynamic  quality  in  the  Word.  It  is  called  living  and 
powerful  (Heb.  4:12).  It  has  vitality  and  motion.  It  is 
like  a  Are  (Jer.  20:9)  and  a  hammer  (Jer.  23:29).  It  speeds 
upon  its  divine  mission  (Ps.  147:15;  Isa.  55:10,  11;  II  Thess. 
3:1).  Like  the  Spirit  Himself,  it  breathes  infinite  variety  and 
unfailing  freshness.  The  Word  is  never  dull  and  drab,  but 
instinct  with  life.  It  abounds  with  varied  provision  for  the 
needs  of  God’s  people,  containing  spiritual  food  for  every 
day’s  routine  as  well  as  special  guidance  and  help  for  crisis 
times.  The  very  form  of  Scripture  attests  its  nature  and 
origin,  the  Spirit  providing  a  generous  variety.  The  Word 
contains  both  prose  and  poetry,  history  and  prophecy,  in¬ 
struction  and  admonition,  promise  and  pleading,  prayer  and 
praise.  It  is  a  fountain  that  never  fails,  a  treasure  store 
that  cannot  be  exhausted.  A  lifetime  spent  in  its  careful  and 
devout  study  enables  one  merely  to  touch  the  hem  of  the 
garment. 

Turning  to  another  sphere,  that  of  spiritual  gifts,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  here,  too,  the  distinction  between  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  is  preserved.  Christ  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  to  the 
world,  far  surpassing  all  other  benefits.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  full  measure  of  this  blessing.  Language  is  in¬ 
adequate  (II  Cor.  9:15).  But  when  Christ  returned  to  the 
glory  and  the  Spirit  took  immediate  control,  there  came  at 
once  an  emphasis  upon  gifts.  “But  unto  every  one  of  us  is 
given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ. 
Wherefore  he  saith,  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men”  (Eph.  4:7,  8). 
These  gifts  are  generally  described  in  the  Word  as  spiritual 
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gifts,  that  is,  the  gifts  that  the  Spirit  distributes  among  the 
people  of  God  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian  life  and  testi¬ 
mony.  Since  the  Spirit  is  the  Author  of  abundance  and 
variety,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  His  gifts  are  many. 
They  are  given  to  every  believer,  for  every  one  has  his  part 
to  play  in  the  edifying  of  the  body  as  a  whole  (I  Cor.  12:7; 
I  Pet.  4:10).  The  needs  of  the  saints  are  so  varied  that  a 
variety  of  gifts  is  required  (Eph.  4:11-13).  In  I  Cor.  12:28, 
the  apostle  Paul  lists  some  of  these  gifts.  He  then  proceeds 
to  point  out  that  not  all  have  all  these  gifts.  “Are  all 
apostles?  are  all  prophets?  are  all  teachers?  are  all  workers 
of  miracles?  Have  all  the  gifts  of  healing?  do  all  speak 
with  tongues?  do  all  interpret?”  (I  Cor.  12:29,  30).  In  this 
series  of  questions,  we  note  two  significant  omissions  from 
the  list  of  gifts  given  in  verse  28,  namely  “helps”  and  “gov¬ 
ernments.”  Is  Paul  thereby  suggesting  that  all  his  readers 
do  have  these  two  gifts?  It  certainly  is  true  that  these  two 
provide  the  necessary  outlet  for  the  vast  majority  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  those  who  do  not  experience  in  themselves  the  movings 
of  the  Spirit  prompting  them  to  preach  or  to  teach,  but  who 
may  be  able  to  govern  the  Church,  and  who  cannot  escape 
the  breadth  of  the  word  “helps.”  The  multiplicity  of  gifts, 
answering  to  the  manifold  needs  of  the  saints  and  the  es¬ 
sential  nature  of  the  Spirit,  spring,  as  we  have  observed, 
from  the  unitary  gift,  even  Christ;  and  the  purpose  of  their 
exercise  is  to  build  His  body  here  on  earth,  strengthening 
and  binding  all  together  into  the  unity  of  that  body,  “till  we 
all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ”  (Eph.  4:13).  Hence  unity 
expands  into  diversity  in  order  to  a  new  and  compound  unity 
— Christ  and  His  Church  in  its  perfected  state. 

The  third  sphere  which  we  propose  to  examine  is  that  of 
fruitbearing.  For  this  function  both  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
are  essential.  Christ  taught  His  disciples  that  He  was  the 
true  vine  planted  by  the  Father  in  Palestine  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago.  He  remained  fixed  there  in  that  re¬ 
stricted  territory,  leaving  it  only  twice,  according  to  the 
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sacred  narrative,  once  when  He  was  taken  as  a  babe  into 
Egsrpt  and  once  when  he  visited  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  But  because  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  this  vine 
has  borne  fruit  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  book  of  Acts 
bears  witness  to  the  outward  growth  of  the  Church  in  the 
apostolic  age  as  men  went  here  and  there,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem,  telling  the  good  news  about  Christ  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  Spirit.  The  epistles  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
inward  development  of  the  believer,  by  the  same  Spirit.  The 
believer  is  rooted  in  Christ  (Col.  2:7)  so  as  to  realize  the 
injunction  of  Christ  to  abide  in  Him  (Jn.  15:4,  5)  with  a 
view  to  bringing  forth  fruit,  the  result  of  the  vital  union  of 
the  branch  and  the  vine.  The  link  between  Christ  and  the 
believer  is  the  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  incorporates  the  believer 
into  Christ  and  His  body  by  His  baptism  (I  Cor.  12:13).  It 
is  highly  significant  that  in  Gal.  5 :22  we  read  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  rather  than  of  His  fruits,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
nine  distinct  items  make  up  that  fruit.  The  singular  points 
to  the  truth  that  the  Spirit’s  function  is  to  reproduce  Christ 
in  our  lives,  and  the  nine-fold  enumeration  that  follows  shows 
the  unmistakable  marks  of  the  Spirit’s  work.  Where  He  is 
active,  there  must  be  diversity  and  profusion.  Man  can  work, 
but  he  cannot  produce  fruit.  That  belongs  to  the  Author 
and  Giver  of  life  alone.  All  that  God  asks  for  is  a  life  which 
consciously  abides  in  Christ.  Upon  such  a  branch  the  Spirit 
of  God  guarantees  to  grow  a  manifold  harvest.  God  has  a 
righteous  controversy  with  every  child  of  His  who  fails  to 
manifest  this  fruit,  since  the  growth  is  His.  No  one  can 
plead  inability  to  produce.  It  is  no  harder  for  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  produce  love  than  joy,  no  harder  to  produce  gentle¬ 
ness  than  peace.  All  is  His. 

The  God  of  perfect  wisdom  who  has  given  a  harmony 
and  a  balance  to  the  very  constitution  of  all  things,  who  has 
made  life  the  same  for  us  all  and  yet  not  the  same  for  any, 
who  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  and  yet  has 
not  made  any  two  men  alike,  who  has  ordained  repose  as  the 
very  condition  of  activity,  has  also  wrought  into  the  very 
fabric  of  spiritual  life  the  provisions  of  uniformity  and  di- 
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versity.  In  Christ  we  have  what  is  fixed  and  everlasting. 
In  the  Spirit  we  have  what  is  vibrant  and  moving,  never 
resting  upon  past  attainments  but  summoning  to  fresh  ad¬ 
vance  in  spiritual  adventure,  causing  us  to  thrill  with  the 
realization  that  God  is  not  merely  dwelling  in  us  but  walking 
in  us. 

'Thou  shalt  smite  the  rock  and  there  shall  come  water 
out  of  it.**  Christ  as  the  smitten  rock  speaks  to  us  of  Calvary. 
The  stream  of  refreshment  which  gushed  forth  finds  its 
answer  to  Pentecost  and  the  giving  of  the  Spirit.  The  first 
is  the  basic  condition  of  the  second.  There  is  no  detour 
around  Calvary  to  arrive  at  Pentecost.  We  cannot  claim  the 
fulness  of  the  Spirit,  we  cannot  enjoy  the  life  of  triumphant, 
joyous  progress  in  the  things  of  God  until  we  see  that  the 
rock  was  riven  for  our  salvation. 

Toward  the  close  of  EzekieFs  prophecy,  the  man  of  God 
reports  the  vision  which  he  had  of  a  stream  of  water  issuing 
from  the  altar  of  the  sanctuary  and  flowing  out  under  the 
threshold  of  the  house  to  the  east,  increasing  as  it  went, 
though  fed  by  no  tributary  streams,  until  it  emptied  its  heal¬ 
ing  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea,  transforming  it  and  all  the 
country  through  which  it  passed.  Invited  by  his  heavenly 
guide  to  walk  with  him  through  the  waters,  the  prophet 
found  them  first  only  ankle-deep,  but  a  distance  beyond  they 
reached  the  knees;  still  farther  on  they  became  waist-deep, 
and  finally  they  were  a  river  to  swim  in.  What  a  parable  of 
Christian  experience!  The  stream  of  blessing  starts  from 
the  altar,  the  place  of  sacrifice,  the  place  where  Christ  took 
our  sins  upon  Himself,  and  increasing  with  the  very  increase 
of  God,  as  the  Spirit  multiplies  its  fulness,  becomes  a  deep¬ 
flowing  river  that  none  can  fathom. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  ERASMUS  TO  THE 
REFORMATION 

By  Charles  A.  Nash,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  Jidy-September,  1938,  Number) 

II.  ERASMUS  AND  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY 

From  this  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  great  humanist 
we  turn  to  consider  his  relation  to  that  movement  known  in 
history  as  the  Reformation.  The  most  logical  starting  point 
for  such  a  study  is  his  relation  to  the  Reformation  in  Ger¬ 
many,  for  geographically  Erasmus  was  nearer  to  that 
country  than  to  other  reformation  lands,  and  the  Reformation 
received  its  major  impetus  in  that  land. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
influence  of  Erasmus  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  movement 
for  reform  in  the  Church,  but  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  he  did  in  some  measure  influence  the  movement  in  its 
initial  period.  C.  G.  McCrie  says: 

"'Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  place  to  be 
assigned  to  Erasmus  in  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Luther.  Everyone  knows  what 
the  monks  of  the  day  said :  "Erasmus  laid  the  egg,  but  Luther 
hatched  it’;  and  what  Erasmus  retorted,  "Yes,  but  the  egg  I 
laid  was  a  hen,  and  Luther  hatched  a  gamecock.’ 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Froude’s  description 
of  the  performance  played  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Augsburg  Diet  in  1530,  in  which  the  company 


■®McCrie,  C.  G.,  Contemporary  Portraits  of  Reformers  of  Religion  and  Let¬ 
ters,  p.  52. 
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gave  their  reading  of  the  times  and  the  men  that  dealt  with 
them,  which  comes  nearer  the  mark  than  that  of  the  monks. 
Erasmus  was  pictured  as  unable  to  accomplish  what  he 
undertook,  while  Luther  is  set  forth  as  doing  what  Erasmus 
was  impotent  to  do. 

In  these  two  references  we  have  presented  the  fact  that 
Erasmus  had  some  relation  to  the  reform  movement.  The 
monks  conceived  the  relation  to  be  that  of  the  egg  to  the 
chicken,  and  the  players  before  the  Emperor  saw  Erasmus 
as  one  who  desired  reform,  but  who  was  unable  to  realize 
his  desire.  Erasmus  desired  reform  within  the  Church,  but 
he  was  not  the  man  to  lead  in  accomplishing  the  reform.  He 
was  not  a  leader  of  men;  his  influence  is  to  be  found  else¬ 
where. 

By  the  time  the  Reformation  was  well  begun,  1518,  it  was 
plain,  once  for  all,  that  Erasmus  had  not  the  qualities  in  him 
out  of  which  great  leaders  of  men  in  critical  times  are  made. 
No  one  would  have  more  readily  acknowledged  this  than  he, 
and  nothing  was  further  from  the  line  of  his  ambition  than 
such  leadership.  After  reasonable  deductions  have  been 
made  from  his  account  of  positions  he  had  declined,  enough 
remains  to  make  it  clear  that,  had  he  chosen,  he  might  have 
held  any  one  of  many  places  of  importance,  through  which 
he  could  have  effectively  weilded  influence  in  European 
affairs.  Such  influence  lay  within  the  field  neither  of  his 
gifts  nor  of  his  desires.  Such  effect  as  he  might  have  upon 
the  course  of  events  come  through  other  avenues.®* 

The  Reformation  was  one  aspect  of  the  wider  movement 
known  as  the  Renaissance — the  transition  from  the  medieval 
to  the  modem  world — and  was  grounded  in  the  discovery  of 
classical  manuscripts,  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Greek 
and  the  enlightenment  issuing  from  these  discoveries.  The 
leaders  in  this  revival  of  learning  were  called  Humanists. 
The  course  of  the  Reformation  was  not  decided  altogether 
by  these  leaders.  They  did,  however,  have  some  influence  in 
its  direction. 


*‘Emerton,  Desiderius  Erasmus,  p.  287. 
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Erasmus  was  an  humanist,  the  greatest  of  his  day.  It 
was  said  by  one  that  he  was  reputed  the  greatest  scholar  in 
the  world.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  he  was  individ¬ 
ualistic;  he  would  ally  himself  to  no  group  movement  in 
humanism.  He  gained  his  love  for  learning  from  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  a  religious  society  founded 
a  century  before  his  day  by  Gerard  de  Groot.  The  society 
regarded  the  education  of  the  young  as  one  of  the  principal 
responsibilities  of  the  schools,  especially  the  one  at  Deventer 
which  Erasmus  attended  for  a  number  of  years.  Already 
before  Erasmus’  day  humanism  had  found  its  way  to  the 
Netherlands  and  had  worked  a  great  change  in  educational 
ideals  and  methods.  The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life, 
being  awake  to  the  situation,  made  a  place  in  their  schools 
for  the  new  learning.  Thus  Erasmus,  through  his  contact 
with  this  society,  gained  the  love  for  the  classics  which  lasted 
through  his  life. 

Not  only  did  Erasmus  receive  a  love  of  learning  from  the 
Brethren,  but  he  gained  a  very  decided  religious  bent.  The 
religion  fostered  by  the  brotherhood  was  of  a  mystical  type, 
simple  and  practical,  with  little  regard  for  theology  or  for 
the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  compared  with  holiness  of 
life  and  devotion  to  Christ.  But  though  they  emphasized 
life  rather  than  doctrine  and  the  inner  life  rather  than  the 
outward  forms,  they  were  orthodox  in  their  belief  and  loyal 
to  the  Church.  They  had  no  desire  nor  ambition  to  withdraw 
from  the  Church.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  the 
attitude  of  Erasmus  in  mature  life  is  to  be  understood.** 

These  two  facts  are  evident  in  the  early  training  and  the 
mature  life  of  the  great  humanist.  He  was  ever  a  lover  of 
learning  and  at  the  same  time  a  religious  man  and  loyal  to 
the  Church.  It  is  to  these  factors  in  his  life  that  we  must 
turn  to  find  the  influence  of  Erasmus  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  reform  movement.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  were  in  education  and  in  religion.  He  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  task  of  promoting  learning  in  the  hope  that  the 
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religious  ills  of  his  day  might  be  cured.  His  earlier  writings, 
including  his  New  Testament  in  Greek,  appeared  before  the 
Reformation  began,  and  in  them  are  found  both  these  ele¬ 
ments.  One  cannot  doubt  that  his  condemnation  and  ridi¬ 
cule  of  religion  as  he  found  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
more  ardent  and  heart-felt  spirit  of  Luther’s  reform  move¬ 
ment. 

In  writing  of  the  influence  of  Erasmus  on  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  D’Aubigne  said  that  it  had  been  overrated  by  some  and 
underrated  by  others.  Erasmus  never  was  and  never  could 
have  been  a  reformer;  but  he  prepared  the  way  for  others. 
Not  only  did  he  diffuse  over  his  age  a  love  of  learning  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  examination  that  led  others  much 
farther  than  he  went  himself;  but  under  the  protection  of 
great  prelates  and  powerful  princes,  he  was  able  to  unveil 
and  combat  the  vices  of  the  Church  by  the  most  cutting 
satires.  The  writings  of  Erasmus  followed  one  another  in 
rapid  succession.  He  labored  unceasingly,  and  his  works 
were  read  just  as  they  came  from  his  pen.  If  we  consider 
the  great  revolution  that  somewhat  later  renewed  the  Church, 
we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  Erasmus  served  as  a 
bridge  to  many  minds.  Numbers  who  would  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  evangelical  truths  presented  in  all  their 
strength  and  purity,  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  along 
by  Erasmus,  and  ultimately  became  the  most  zealous  parti- 
^ns  of  the  Reformation.  But  the  circumstances  that  fitted 
him  for  the  work  of  preparation,  disqualified  him  for  its 
accomplishment.” 

Emerton  in  his  Desiderius  Erasmus  states  that  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  by  the  year  1509  Erasmus  had  clearly  in 
mind  and  had  already  given  expression  to  the  views  which 
were  to  form  the  ground-work  of  the  Reformation.  Erasmus, 
like  Luther,  visited  Rome  and  was  as  deeply  impressed  with 
the  need  for  reform  as  was  any  reformer  of  later  date.” 

Froude  says  that  “without  Erasmus  Luther  would  have 
been  impossible.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that 
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Erasmus,  through  his  desire  to  diffuse  learning  and  work 
reform  in  the  Church,  contributed  to  the  preparation  for  the 
movement  that  found  a  vigorous  leadership  in  Martin  Luther. 

AtUttide  Toward  Reformation  When  It  Had  Begun, 

Having  determined  that  Erasmus  had  some  relation  to 
the  Reformation  antecedent  to  its  actual  beginning,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  consider  his  attitude  toward  the  movement 
when  it  had  begun. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Erasmus  was  in 
favor  of  reform  within  the  Church.  In  his  Thought  and 
Expression  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Taylor  states  that 
“Colet,  More,  and  Erasmus  were  all  three  bent  upon  ap¬ 
plying  the  resources  of  the  new  scholarship  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Christian  documents,  and  their  best  intelligence  to 
an  understanding  of  the  faith.  Their  friends  and  admirers, 
especially  those  of  Erasmus,  were  so  great  in  number  and 
so  conspicious  in  attainments  and  influence  as  to  constitute 
a  party  in  favor  of  a  rational  and  considerably  reformed 
Catholic  religion.  Erasmus  presents  the  culmination  of  the 
revival  of  Christian  scholarship  in  the  North,  and  a  good 
deal  besides.” 

In  his  relation  to  Humanism  he  was  an  individualist  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  leadership  in  any  movement  that  seemed  to 
him  to  be  reactionary.  When  the  Jews  were  being  written 
against  by  Pfefferkorn  and  Reuchlin  was  appealed  to  for 
aid  which  he  gave,  and  which  brought  him  under  the  charge 
of  defying  the  theologians  of  the  Church,  the  Humanists 
rallied  to  the  support  of  Reuchlin  and  endeavored  to  get 
Erasmus  to  lead  them.  The  great  humanist  refused  to  be 
involved  in  the  controversy  though  it  waged  for  a  period  of 
six  years.” 

In  his  relation  to  the  reformation  Erasmus  maintained 
the  same  attitude  of  aloofness  and  would  not  be  drawn  into 
the  conflict  on  either  side.  He  had  his  ideas  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  need  and  nature  of  reform  in  the  Church.  He 
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was  an  individualist  with  a  mind  and  conscience  of  his  own, 
and  as  such  he  had  a  right,  not  only  to  have  opinions  of  his 
own  upon  every  subject  of  human  interest,  but  to  express 
them.  He  did  express  himself,  but  always  with  caution, 
guarding  against  any  statement  that  would  endanger  his 
own  life.  He  refused  to  be  implicated  in  any  conflict.  In 
large  measure  without  racial  sympathy  and  antipathy,  de¬ 
testing  partisanship,  except  that  making  for  intellectual 
enlightenment,  he  would  not  link  himself  to  any  revolutionary 
movement,  nor  to  the  reactionary  powers  seeking  to  repress 
it.  The  one  or  the  other  might  imperil  the  advance  of  let¬ 
ters  and  true  piety.  Reckoning  wrongly  with  the  powers, 
even  the  powers  of  advance,  which  lies  in  passionate  rejec¬ 
tion,  he  held  to  the  futile  hope  of  purifying  and  rationalizing 
Catholicism,  without  breaking  the  unity. 

His  attitude  of  aloofness  is  popularly  attributed  to  his 
timidity  and  lack  of  courage.  Emerton,  after  presenting 
some  of  Erasmus’  letters,  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
personal  courage  of  the  great  humanist,  and  states  that  of 
all  the  charges  brought  against  him  on  both  sides  that  of 
timidity  is  the  most  frequent.  Of  all  the  explanations  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  Reformation  this  is  the  most  obvious  and 
the  most  popular.  To  accept  this  view  would  immediately 
settle  the  question  of  Erasmus’  attitude  toward  the  reform 
movement.  However,  to  accept  it  would  be  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  he  could  have  found  an  easier  way  to  keep  himself 
in  safety  from  personal  danger  than  the  course  he  pursued. 
He  might  have  kept  silent,  and  no  one  could  have  demanded 
that  he  speak  out.  He  did  not  remain  in  silent  seclusion,  but 
was  constantly  speaking  or  writing  his  mind.  The  element  of 
timidity  is  evident  in  his  writings,  but  to  write  as  he  did 
involved  an  amount  of  courage  when  he  might  have  re¬ 
mained  silent.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  what 
Erasmus  would  have  done  if  his  personal  safety  had  been  en¬ 
dangered.  His  own  words  taken  from  a  letter  written  to 
Richard  Pace  in  the  year  1521  give  us  some  insight  into  his 
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own  mind  regarding  the  matter.  He  says:**  “What  help 
could  I  give  Luther,  by  making  myself  the  companion  of  his 
danger,  except  that  two  men  should  perish  instead  of  one? 
I  cannot  wonder  enough  at  the  temper  in  which  he  has  writ¬ 
ten,  and  surely  he  has  brought  great  enmity  upon  the  friends 
of  sound  learning.  He  has  given  us  many  splendid  sayings 
and  warnings;  but  would  that  he  had  not  spoiled  his  good 
things  by  his  intolerable  faults.  But  even  if  anything  he 
wrote  had  been  right,  I  had  no  intention  of  putting  my  head 
in  danger  for  the  sake  of  truth.  It  isn’t  every  one  that  has 
the  strength  for  martyrdom,  and  I  sadly  fear  that  if  any 
tumult  should  arise,  I  should  follow  the  example  of  Peter. 
I  obey  the  decrees  of  emperor  and  pope  when  they  are  right, 
because  that  is  my  duty;  when  they  are  wrong  I  bear  it, 
because  that  is  the  safe  plan.  This  I  believe  to  be  permitted 
even  to  good  men  if  there  is  no  hope  of  improvement.” 

This  is  to  the  point.  Erasmus  was  ready  to  bear  with 
the  ills  of  the  world  when  he  saw  no  power  at  hand  to  change 
them.  When  others  disagreed  with  him  and  sought  to 
change  conditions  he  could  see  in  their  efforts  only  riot,  con¬ 
fusion,  sedition,  with  their  attendant  distress. 

Going  along  with  his  timidity  and  fear  of  personal  injury 
was  the  fear  that  the  Reformation  would  hurt  learning.  In 
writing  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1518,  denying  that  Luther  was 
only  expressing  Erasmus’  ideas  in  somewhat  bolder  form,  he 
says,  referring  to  Luther’s  writings:  “There  appeared  first 
quite  a  number  of  propositions  about  papal  indulgences;  then 
one  and  another  pamphlet  about  confession  and  penance. 
When  I  heard  that  certain  persons  were  eager  to  publish 
these  I  seriously  advised  against  it,  lest  they  should  be  adding 
to  the  enmity  against  learning.”  From  the  same  letter,  and 
to  the  same  end  we  have  these  words:  “All  these  I  have 
warned  in  my  letter  to  keep  their  freedom  within  bounds; 
at  all  events  not  to  attack  the  leading  men  of  the  Church, 
lest  they  provoke  against  learning  the  hostility  of  those  very 
men  through  whose  patronage  it  is  standing  up  against  its 
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enemies  and  thus  burden  the  defenders  of  polite  letters  with 
this  enmity.”” 

From  these  letters  it  is  patent  that  Erasmus  had  more 
regard  for  the  preservation  of  learning  than  he  had  for  the 
removal  of  the  objectionable  in  religion.  He  feared  lest 
learning  should  be  hindered.  To  this  evidence  may  be  added 
the  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Sadoleto  in  1528  following  the 
sack  of  Rome  in  1527.  Through  the  sack  of  the  city  the 
importance  of  Rome  for  the  literary  and  artistic  life  of 
humanity  had  been  forever  marred.  Erasmus  wrote  to 
Sadoleto  stating  that  not  the  city,  but  the  world  had  per¬ 
ished.” 

His  attitude  toward  the  movement  for  reform  in  Germany 
might  in  some  measure  have  been  determined  by  his  dislike 
for  the  German  people.  His  experiences  in  Germany  did  not 
serve  to  leave  in  his  mind  a  good  impression  of  the  country. 
In  a  Colloquy  called  Diversoria,  which  is  a  dialogue  setting 
forth  the  difference  between  the  inns  of  France  and  Germany, 
he  gives  vent  to  his  spleen  by  portraying  Germany  as  a 
place  of  discomfort  and  filth.  One  party  of  the  dialogue  is 
made  to  say,  when  describing  a  German  inn:  “There  is  one 
combing  her  hair;  another  wiping  off  his  sweat,  another 
pulling  off  his  cowhides  or  his  riding-boots;  another  smells 
of  garlic.  In  short  there  is  confusion  of  men  and  tongues  as 
once  in  the  tower  of  Babel.  But  if  they  see  a  foreigner  of 
a  certain  dignity  they  all  fix  their  eyes  upon  him,  staring  at 
him  as  if  he  were  some  kind  of  animal  brought  from  Africa; 
even  after  they  have  sat  down  at  table  they  screw  their 
necks  about  and  continue  their  gazing,  even  forgetting  to 
eat.” 

Erasmus  took  this  means  of  gibing  at  his  despised  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  back  of  such  an 
expression  there  must  have  been  a  prejudice  that  would 
influence  his  attitude  toward  the  Reformation. 

In  his  Colloquies  Erasmus  ridiculed  abuses  which  still 
reposed  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  from  which 
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came  part  of  the  Church’s  revenue.  He  claimed  that  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  abuse  and  not  the  ecclesiastical  institution.  This, 
as  we  have  previously  noted  was  in  the  interest  of  reform, 
but  his  conception  of  Christianity  colored  his  idea  of  reform 
and  gave  weight  to  his  attitude  toward  the  Lutheran  move¬ 
ment.  Erasmus  followed  earthly,  rather  than  heavenly  light. 
He  cared  for  the  religion  of  Christ  and  he  loved  scholarship. 
With  him  both  belonged  to  the  quest  for  rational  truth.  He 
had  no  desire  to  tear  down  what  had  been  built  up  by  the 
Church,  so  far  as  it  did  not  counter  the  Gospel  or  a  rational 
morality.  One  can  foresee  the  attitude  of  such  a  nature 
toward  the  Lutheran  reformation. 

Definite  Break  With  the  ReformaMon. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  men  so  different  in  tem¬ 
perament,  training,  and  experience  as  Erasmus  and  Luther 
should  find  common  ground  upon  which  to  work  in  harmony. 
Though  they  never  united  they  were  at  first  friendly  in  their 
relation  one  to  the  other.  Each  observed  the  other,  and, 
though  never  in  full  agreement  with  him,  watched  with 
friendliness  and  hope. 

The  Reformation  was  to  Luther  the  outgrowth  of  a  very 
definite  spiritual  experience.  In  his  youth  he  was  greatly 
exercised  about  his  own  spiritual  condition.  He  lived  in 
fear;  his  vision  of  Christ  was  that  of  a  judge  who  was  likely 
at  any  moment  to  visit  the  sinner  with  judgment.  His  en¬ 
trance  into  the  monastic  life  was  the  result  of  a  long  con¬ 
flict  and  was  climaxed  by  a  vow  to  do  so  through  fear  of 
death  when  overtaken  by  a  terrific  thunderstorm.  In  his 
fear  he  cried  out,  “Help,  dear  Saint  Anna!  I  will  become  a 
monk.”  This  vow,  which  sprang  to  his  lips  in  a  moment  of 
terror  was  only  the  utterance  of  a  half -formed  purpose,  per¬ 
haps,  often  entertained  and  as  often  struggled  against.  But 
having  made  the  vow  he  hastened  to  perform  it  by  selling 
his  law  library,  giving  a  farewell  dinner  to  his  friends,  and 
in  opposition  to  their  pleas,  entered  the  monastery.” 
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His  spiritual  struggle  within  himself  was  an  experience 
which  caused  him  to  doubt  whether  he  could  ever  do  what 
he  believed  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  save  his  soul  if  he 
remained  in  the  world.  He  fled  to  the  monastery  as  a  place 
of  refuge,  from  doubts  and  fears,  and  as  a  place  of  hope  for 
his  salvation.  He  was  greatly  disappointed  and  found  no 
help  until  receiving  assistance  from  Stj@itz,  who  showed 
him  that  he  was  wrong  in  keeping  man's  sin  and  God’s  holi¬ 
ness  in  permanent  opposition.  St^^itz  explained  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  God’s  promise,  the  righteousness  of  God  might 
become  man’s  own  possession  in  and  through  Christ  Jesus. 
This  led  to  Luther’s  understanding  that  justification  is  by 
faith  alone.  This  was  the  birth  of  a  new  experience  which 
lay  at  the  heart  of  the  reform  movement.  The  Reformation 
worked  in  Luther  first  of  all.*® 

Erasmus  had  no  such  experience  of  internal  spiritual  con¬ 
flict,  and,  consequently,  no  such  inward  spiritual  revolution 
as  did  Luther.  In  this  the  two  men  were  far  apart.  Eras¬ 
mus,  it  is  true,  entered  the  monastery,  but  for  no  such 
reason  as  that  which  drove  Luther  thither.  He  was  helpless 
to  prevent  his  going  as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  in  this 
paper.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  great  humanist  was  a 
believer  in  the  gospel,  but  the  depth  of  his  understanding 
of  it,  and  the  measure  in  which  he  realized  the  importance 
of  it  are  matters  of  some  uncertainty.  His  emphasis  was 
upon  the  ethic  of  Christianity  with  little  regard  for  its 
doctrine.  His  regard  for  religion  was  largely  in  the  realm 
of  the  intellect  and  was  always  colored  by  his  love  of  learn¬ 
ing.  He  was  unalterably  opposed  to  any  movement  that 
threatened  to  submerge  the  cause  of  letters,  and  in  this  fact 
is  found  his  opposition  to  Luther  and  his  movement. 

It  is  clear  that  Erasmus  never  could  have  joined  Luther. 
The  opposite  temper  of  the  two  would  have  held  them  apart, 
and  before  long  Erasmus  thought  he  saw  the  Reformation 
throwing  the  world  into  a  spiritual  and  political  anarchy. 
He  could  not  go  along  with  Luther,  neither  could  he  go  along 
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with  the  Church  in  its  measures  to  suppress  the  Reform,  for 
he  detested  persecution  and  deemed  force  worse  than  useless 
in  matters  of  faith.  Erasmus  found  himself  between  two 
fires.  He  was  being  urged  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  under  fire  from  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  Added  to  this  was  the  offer  of  the  Pope 
to  grant  him  ecclesiastical  preferment  if  he  would  come  out 
boldly  against  the  Lutherans.  This  was  precisely  what 
Erasmus  did  not  want  to  do. 

Up  until  the  time  Luther  broke  openly  with  the  Church 
and  proceeded  to  destroy  the  unity  completely  Erasmus  was 
counted  with  the  reformers.  His  attacks  upon  the  abuses  of 
the  Church  were  more  vigorous  than  were  Luther’s.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  Luther  set  in  motion  the  open  rebellion,  Eras¬ 
mus  recoiled  from  the  consequences  of  the  division  which  he 
saw  impending.  He  wanted  reform,  he  wanted  to  return  to 
the  ideals  and  practices  of  the  New  Testament,  he  wanted 
to  restore  the  simplicity  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  but  he 
wanted  to  preserve  its  unity. 

With  many  things  advocated  by  Luther  and  his  associates 
he  had  the  utmost  sympathy,  and  he  went  so  far  on  some 
occasions  as  to  defend  Luther  against  the  attacks  made  upon 
him.  In  a  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz 
and  primate  of  all  Germany,  we  read:  “This  is  what  stirred 
up  Luther,  and  made  him  oppose  the  intolerable  imprudence 
of  certain  doctors.  To  what  other  motive  can  we  ascribe  to 
a  man  who  seeks  not  honours  and  who  cares  not  for  money? 
Luther  has  dared  doubt  the  virtue  of  indulgences ;  but  others 
before  him  had  most  unblushingly  affirmed  it.  He  feared  not 
to  speak,  certainly  with  little  moderation,  against  the  power 
of  the  Roman  pontiff;  but  others  before  him  had  extolled  it 
without  reserve.  He  has  dared  condemn  the  decrees  of  St. 
Thomas,  but  the  Dominicans  had  set  them  almost  above  the 
Gospel.  He  has  dared  give  utterance  to  his  scruples  about 
confession,  but  the  monks  continually  made  use  of  this  ordi¬ 
nance  as  a  net  in  which  to  catch  and  enslave  the  consciences 
of  men.  Pious  souls  were  grieved  at  hearing  that  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  there  was  little  mention  of  the  evangelical  doctrine; 
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that  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians  very  little  was  heard  of 
Christ;  that  nothing  was  there  talked  of  except  the  power 
of  the  pontiff,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  doctors;  and 
that  the  whole  sermon  was  a  mere  matter  of  lucre,  flattery, 
ambition  and  imposture.  It  is  to  such  a  state  of  affairs  that 
we  should  ascribe  Luther’s  violent  language.”*' 

Such  expressions  from  Erasmus  as  just  quoted  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact  that,  while  he  could  not  cast  his  lot  with  the 
reformers,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  them  attacked,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  be  considered  as  taking  a  decided  position  against 
them.  The  time  was  approaching,  however,  when  he  must 
declare  himself,  and  that  time  was  being  forced  upon  him 
from  several  angles.  He  was  beset  by  both  sides,  but  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  reformers.  He  was  told  that  his  books  had 
been  burnt  in  Brabant  by  Hoogstraaten,  hoping  to  make  him 
react  in  a  way  favorable  to  the  Lutheran  movement.  Botz- 
heim  of  Constance  wrote  stating  that  his  books  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Pope.  A  third  rumor  said  that  the  Pope 
had  written  a  pamphlet  against  him.  Some  said  the  Luther¬ 
ans  were  flocking  to  Basel  to  consult  with  him,  even  Luther 
was  in  hiding  there.  Through  all  this  Erasmus  saw  and 
held  his  peace,  except  to  say  that  he  wished  that  it  were  true 
that  all  Lutherans,  and  anti-Lutherans,  too,  would  come  to 
him  for  advice  and  agree  to  follow  it  when  given. 

The  sincerity  of  his  wish,  however,  was  tested  when  one 
of  Luther’s  hearty  supporters  sought  an  interview  with  him. 
Ulrich  von  Hutten,  who  was  interested  in  the  Reformation, 
not  so  much  for  its  religious  import  as  for  its  social  and 
economic  portent,  visited  Basel  and  sought  to  meet  Erasmus. 
These  two  men  had  corresponded  somewhat  with  each  other 
before  the  winter  of  1521-1522  when  Hutten  drifted  into 
Basel.  Hutten  had  about  lost  patience  with  Erasmus  and 
his  latest  letters  to  him  were  evidence  to  this  fact.  Though 
there  had  been  no  open  break  between  them  Erasmus  excused 
himself  from  receiving  Hutten  on  the  pretext  that  Hutten 
being  old  could  not  be  in  a  room  without  a  stove  and  that  he 
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could  not  endure  one.  This  action  stirred  Hutten  to  write 
in  such  manner  to  make  the  great  humanist  speak  out  and 
commit  himself  once  and  for  all  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Erasmus,  hearing  of  his  friend’s  intention  to  so  write,  wrote 
to  Hutten  in  expostulation.  In  his  letter  Erasmus  revealed 
the  reason  for  refusing  to  meet  Hutten.  He  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

‘T  did  not  refuse  you  an  interview  when  you  were  here, 
but  begged  you  through  Eppendorf,  in  the  gentlest  manner, 
that,  if  it  was  only  a  complimentary  visit,  you  would  stay 
away,  on  account  of  the  enmity  with  which  I  have  long  been 
burdened  even  to  the  risk  of  my  life.  What  use  is  there  in 
gaining  enmity  when  one  cannot  thereby  be  any  help  to  one’s 
friend?” 

Hutten  was  angered,  rather  than  appeased  by  this  letter 
and  soon  produced  his  Expostvlatio  in  which  he  made  a  bitter 
attack  upon  Erasmus,  but  not  merely  from  the  personal 
viewpoint  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs.  He  charged  the  hu¬ 
manist  with  cowardice,  deceit,  and  time-serving. 

Erasmus  responded  with  his  Spongia,  “a  sponge  to  wipe 
out  the  bespatterings  of  Hutten.”  The  whole  aim  of  this 
work  and  its  effect  upon  the  world  were  simply  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  Erasmus  would  not  take  sides.  It 
marked  the  break  between  Hutten  and  Erasmus.** 

While  this  pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
Erasmus  with  increasing  tensity  from  the  Lutheran  camp 
similar  pressure  was  being  felt  from  the  other  side.  The 
Popes,  the  Emperor,  King  Henry,  his  English  friends  and 
others  had  hitherto  vainly  waited  for  some  word  of  command 
in  the  struggle  from  Erasmus.  In  his  Spongia  he  declared 
that  both  sides  were  united  on  the  main  points  and  that  only 
exaggeration  on  both  sides  prevented  an  understanding.  He 
thought  he  would  by  the  aid  of  moderation  and  dispassionate 
negotiations  calm  the  excitement  of  the  time.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1524,  he  asked  pardon  of  the  Pope  for  the  auda¬ 
cious  tone  of  his  earlier  writings  and  informed  him  of  an 
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essay  written  against  Luther.  The  Pope  rewarded  him  in 
hard  cash  and  ordered  the  monastic  opponents  of  Erasmus  to 
keep  silent.” 

The  pressure  of  the  Roman  party  had  its  effect,  and 
coupled  with  the  unveiling  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  through  its  development  Erasmus  was  forced  to 
make  a  break  with  Luther.  The  leader  of  the  Reformation 
attempted  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus  to  prevent  the  feud  which 
he  had  long  expected  from  breaking  out  between  them.  The 
place  assigned  to  Erasmus  by  Luther  as  feeble  and  aged  and 
as  a  spectator  in  the  battle  of  belief  wounded  Erasmus  and 
he  replied  with  his  work  on  the  freedom  of  the  will.  In  this 
work,  the  Diatribe,  Erasmus  picked  a  quarrel  with  Luther 
without  having  to  retract  his  early  criticism  of  abuses  in 
the  Church.  He  seized  upon  a  point  at  which  humanism  was 
separated  from  Luther  and  was  the  representative  of  Cathol¬ 
icism.  He  followed  his  policy  by  playing  safe  so  far  as  the 
Church  was  concerned,  and  he  selected  a  convenient  place 
of  attack  so  far  as  Luther  was  concerned.  It  was  a  topic 
naturally  adapted  to  bring  out  hostility  and  suited  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  It  had  within  it  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  these  two  giants  of  the  early  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  question  raised  by  Erasmus  was  a  reviving  of  the 
age-long  problem — ^to  what  degree  is  the  action  of  man  de¬ 
termined  by  his  own  will  and  to  what  degree  by  some  power 
outside  himself?  Within  the  history  of  the  Church  the 
problem  had  early  found  expression  in  the  Augustinian- 
Pelagian  controversy  of  the  fifth  century.  Augustine  and 
his  followers  maintained  the  inability  of  man  to  will  to  do 
good,  while  the  Pelagians  held  to  the  ability  of  the  human 
will.  Luther  was  an  Augustinian,  Erasmus  a  Pelagian  and 
the  Church,  though  condemning  Pelagius  as  a  heretic  and 
reverencing  Augustine  as  a  saint,  never  accepted  to  the  full 
the  position  of  Augustine.  The  traditional  belief  of  the 
Church  was  that  salvation  was  the  product  of  divine  grace 
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and  human  effort;  Luther  with  Augustine  rejected  all  hu¬ 
man  merit. 

Before  the  publication  of  Erasmus’  treatise  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will,  Luther,  possibly  having  heard  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Erasmus  to  publish  it,  wrote  to  him,  not  mentioning 
the  treatise,  asking  that  he  refrain  from  writing  anything 
in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  movement.  Luther  was  not 
afraid  of  Erasmus,  but  he  did  not  desire  to  be  brought  into 
conflict  with  him.  He  called  the  attention  of  Erasmus  to  the 
fact  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  restrained  his  pen,  and  that 
he  would  restrain  it  until  Erasmus  came  out  openly  against 
him.  Luther  did  not  succeed  in  halting  the  publication  of 
the  treatise.  It  was  published  in  1524,  a  short  one,  covering 
sixteen  folio  pages.  Erasmus  avoided  original  discussion 
and  held  closely  to  authority.  After  the  article  was  pub¬ 
lished  Erasmus  wrote  to  those  persons  whose  approval  was 
of  most  value  to  him — Henry  VIII,  Wolsey,  and  Fisher  in 
England,  Melanchthon  and  Duke  George  in  Germany,  and 
Alexander  in  Italy.  He  represented  the  work  as  an  evidence 
of  his  courage.  Luther  waited  a  year  before  making  a  reply 
to  the  Diatribe.** 

The  result  of  these  publications  was  a  veritable  break 
between  Luther  and  Erasmus.  Their  positions  regarding  the 
freedom  of  the  will  remained  unchanged  and  the  hope  of 
their  ever  being  united  in  the  reform  movement  was  com¬ 
pletely  shattered.  Erasmus,  now  freed  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  secret  Lutheran,  replied  to  Luther  in  his  Hyper- 
aspistes.  From  that  time  forward  those  who  shared  his  po¬ 
sition  withdrew  from  the  Reformation. 

Erasmus  came  to  the  end  of  his  days  as  individualistic 
as  he  was  in  his  early  life,  and  a  lonely  man  rejected  by 
both  sides  in  the  Reformation  conflict.  He  had  allied  him¬ 
self  with  neither  party;  he  had  courted  favor  from  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other  till  none  trusted  him,  and  it  was 
possible  for  Duke  Frederick  to  say  of  him  “One  never  knows 
how  to  take  him.”  The  highest  authority  could  not  quite 
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determine  whether  he  was  a  thorough-going  heretic  or  only 
heretical  “north-north-west.” 

Erasmus  doubtless  contributed  much  to  the  Reformation 
in  preparation  for  its  coming,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  to  its 
early  progress  by  his  favorable  attitude,  but  generally  speak¬ 
ing  he  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  Re¬ 
form  movement. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  Jamuiry-March,  19S9,  Number) 
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THE  MARK  OF  IGNORANCE 

A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Assyriology 
in  Oxford  University,  says :  “A  skeptical  attitude  toward  the 
words  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  is,  today,  usually 
the  mark  of  ignorance.”  The  late  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Philology  and  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Criticism  in  Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  and 
formerly  in  Princeton,  the  outstanding  linguist  of  North 
America,  says :  “There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world 
from  2,000  to  164  B.  C.  that  militates  against  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.” 

— Quoted  from  tract  by  J.  E.  McKee. 
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WILL  THERE  BE  RECOGNITION  IN  HEAVEN? 

By  H.  Bultema,  A.B.,  B.D. 

Heaven  is  one  of  the  most  beloved  themes  among  God's 
children.  They  all  have  lost  some  dear  ones  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  many  questions  concerning  them  arise  in  their 
hearts.  The  question  most  often  heard  is  this:  Shall  we 
recognize  our  dear  ones  on  the  other  side?  To  this  question 
we  shall  try  to  give  a  definite  answer  from  Holy  Writ,  being 
convinced  that  this  is  not  only  a  general  but  also  a  most  im¬ 
portant  question  for  more  than  one  reason. 

1.  The  Importance  of  Recognition. 

The  question  of  recognition  is  important  because  it  con¬ 
cerns  heaven  and  heaven  looms  large  in  the  Word  of  God. 
It  is  found  more  than  five  hundred  times  in  the  Bible.  It 
appears  in  the  New  Testament  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  while  it  is  found  in  the  Bible  one  hundred  and 
ten  times  in  the  plural.  Our  citizenship,  our  treasure,  and 
our  Savior  are  there,  and  we  have  been  emphatically  told  to 
seek  the  things  which  are  above. 

The  question  of  recognition  is  also  important  because  so 
many  other  questions  are  involved  in  it  or  at  least  closely 
related  to  it.  It  involves  the  question  of  our  identity  and 
personality  on  the  other  side,  for  if  we  lose  our  identity  and 
personality  there  could  be  no  recognition.  The  reunion  of 
the  saints  is  wrapped  up  in  it.  The  Church  universal  has 
always  believed  in  the  union,  communion,  and  reunion  of  all 
the  ransomed,  but  why  should  these  three  be  found  in  heaven 
if  the  believers  do  not  know  and  recognize  one  another? 
Those  three  are  meaningless  without  recognition  as  appears 
on  the  surface  to  anyone. 
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The  doctrine  of  reward  and  the  loss  of  reward  becomes 
also  senseless,  if  not  nonsensical,  without  this  doctrine  and 
practical  question.  We  know  from  Matt.  25  that  there  will 
be  great  surprises  in  that  day  but  those  surprises  do  not 
originate  in  loss  of  memory,  but  in  the  great  kindness  of  the 
Lord.  Those  that  come  to  Him  must  believe  that  He  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him,  but  the  reward 
to  some  and  loss  of  reward  to  others  strike  home  to  the 
conscience  only  when  the  saints  shall  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  in  that  day. 

The  question  of  remembrance  or  memory  is  involved  in 
recognition.  The  text  has  often  been  quoted  that  “the  former 
things  shall  not  be  remembered,”  but  this  is  found  in  Isa. 
65:17  and  both  the  preceding  and  following  context  clearly 
points  to  Israel  on  earth.  Israel’s  sins  will  not  be  remem¬ 
bered  against  them  any  more.  The  returned  Christ  will  rest, 
or  be  silent,  in  His  love  to  Israel,  and  not  one  word  of  rebuke 
will  flow  from  His  lips  to  the  nation  that  once  crowned  Him 
with  thorns  and  chose  a  murderer  above  Him.  We  know 
that  there  is  memory  on  the  other  shores  for  it  was  said  to 
Lazarus:  son,  remember.  The  martyrs  cry:  “How  long, 
O  Lord,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth?”  (Rev.  6:10)  points  with  great 
clearness  to  their  memory.  All  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  in 
the  book  of  Revelation  also  presuppose  memory  on  the  part 
of  the  glorified  throngs. 

Again,  the  question  of  knowledge  itself  is  involved.  We 
know  that  the  celestials  will  have  perfect  knowledge  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  hazy,  dim  and  fragmentary  knowledge  we  have 
today.  The  mirrors  in  ancient  times  were  made  of  polished 
metal  and  these  gave  but  a  dim  and  weak  reflection  of  the 
objects,  but  this  is  the  picture  of  our  present  knowledge, 
while  the  knowledge  yonder  will  be  perfect,  creaturely  per¬ 
fect.  We  shall  know  even  as  we  have  been  known  (1  Cor. 
13:10-13).  But  how  could  this  knowledge  be  perfect  without 
a  perfect  memory?  A  man  that  has  no  memory  on  earth 
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is  considered  abnormal,  unbalanced,  insane,  and  shall  those 
on  the  other  side  be  called  normal  without  it? 

God^s  work  of  creation  as  such  is  even  involved  in  the 
question  proposed  here.  God  made  man  a  sociable  being. 
Adam  felt  lonesome  without  a  helpmeet  even  in  Paradise, 
and  God  Himself  said  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone 
while  He  performed  a  most  wonderful  operation  on  man  to 
give  him  a  friend  and  helper.  The  last  Adam  Himself  had 
His  friends  and  special  friends.  Is  it  now  at  all  probable 
that  God  would  make  man  a  social  being  and  then  deprive 
him  in  heaven  of  all  sociability?  The  very  question  seems 
absurd. 

Not  only  God’s  creation,  but  even  His  redemptive  work 
is  bound  up  in  the  question  put  before  us.  If  there  were  no 
recognition  in  heaven  among  the  celestials,  then  God  has 
never  fully  restored  the  work  of  sin  and  Satan  in  the  fall, 
as  we  see  that  Adam  before  the  fall  could  with  his  knowledge 
look  through  the  essential  character  of  the  beasts  and  name 
them  accordingly.  When  man  fell  in  sin  his  penetrating 
knowledge  also  went  into  eclipse,  but  even  in  his  state  of  sin 
and  while  dead  in  sins,  man  has  in  his  darkened  mind  .still 
the  gift  of  knowing  thousands  of  things  and  persons,  and  he 
can  memorize  the  Koran  or  the  New  Testament  by  heart; 
shall  now  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  have  everlasting  joy 
upon  their  heads,  if  they  know  less  in  heaven  than  on  earth, 
and  do  not  even  know  the  dear  ones  they  knew  on  earth  so 
well?  Full  redemption  includes  the  full  recovery  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  from  all  the  blighting  effects  of 
sin,  and  man  would  not  be  fully  redeemed  if  he  did  not  know 
his  fellow-redeemed  in  glory. 

Added  to  these  considerations  we  can  say  that  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  other  regions  has  been  the  universal  belief  in  all 
ages.  It  is  just  as  general  as  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  just  as  universal  as  the  belief  in  immortality,  just  as 
common  among  the  nations  as  the  sense  of  sin,  guilt  and 
misery,  and  the  necessity  of  redemption,  of  atonement,  of 
sacrifice  and  blood.  It  is  as  universal  as  conscience  itself 
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and  as  the  basic  belief  in  some  form  of  judgment  and  retri¬ 
bution.  It  is  unthinkable  that  God  would  lay  this  in  man’s 
heart  without  fulfilling  it  in  Christ  in  whom  every  yearning 
of  the  human  heart  is  fulfilled.  He  **filleth  all  in  all/’  and 
He  shall  also  fill  this  yearning  of  the  human  heart  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  those  we  have  loved  on  earth. 

Finally,  we  can  say  that  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  re¬ 
formers,  and  all  the  great  theologians  have  always  believed 
in  the  recognition  of  the  ransomed  in  glory.  Calvin  strongly 
defended  it  against  the  soul-sleepers  of  his  day.  Luther 
beautifully  defended  it  with  the  remark  that  Adam  in  the 
state  of  rectitude,  immediately  and  intuitively  knew  his  wife 
after  he  awoke  from  his  sleep.  Kuyper,  “the  prince  of  Dutch 
theologians”  strongly  defended  it,  while  Dr.  H.  Bavinck, 
called  by  Prof.  Townsend  and  others  “the  ablest  orthodox 
theologian  in  any  country,”  calls  it  a  beautiful,  practical,  and 
consolatory  truth,  about  which  the  saints  are  often  inquir¬ 
ing.  It  was  only  under  the  influence  of  Rationalism  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  romantic  sentimentalism,  with  the  influence 
of  the  evolutionary  dogma,  on  the  other  hand,  that  general 
doubt  about  recognition  sprang  up  in  our  modern  times.  The 
former  denies  all  God’s  miracles  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and 
the  latter  has  often  run  into  foolish  theorizing  and  senti¬ 
mentalizing  in  regard  to  this  question.  In  prose  and  poetry 
it  has  often  been  maintained  that  the  celestial  life  will  be  a 
shadowy  continuation  of  our  earthly  life.  The  rebound 
against  this  was  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  to  the  other 
extreme,  an  abrupt  denial  of  all  recognition  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  coarsest  materialism  with  its  twin  brother  of 
scepticism  in  regard  to  a  future  existence. 

There  is  no  authority  apart  from  the  Word  of  God  in  this 
matter.  Any  argument  that  is  to  be  of  any  value  must  rest 
upon  the  flnal  authority  of  God  Himself,  speaking  as  He  does 
in  His  infallible  Word.  To  that  Word  we  shall  now  turn  for 
some  constructive  and  inferential  arguments  both  from  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  since  we  And  it  clearly  taught 
in  all  the  scriptures. 
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2.  Proof  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Whilst  we  then  bluntly  answer  in  the  negative  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  poet: 

**Shall  we  see  the  same  eyes  shining 
On  us  as  in  days  of  yore? 

Shall  we  feel  the  dear  arms  twining 
Fondly  round  us  as  before?” 

We  wish  to  answer  with  an  affirmative  the  question  of 
recognition  as  such.  Heavenly  life  and  love  are  not  as  they 
are  on  earth,  but  they  are  heavenly  and  operate  in  a  heavenly 
way.  The  question  as  to  the  how  does  not  engage  us  here,  but 
in  the  course  of  our  scriptural  argument  it  will  become  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  personality  will  not  lose  its  identity  but  that  the 
soul  with  all  its  faculties  of  knowledge,  will,  and  emotional 
enjoyment  for  friendship  will  continue  on  the  other  side.  The 
place  where  is  here  no  prime  consideration.  If  it  appears 
e.g.  that  there  is  fellowship  in  sheol  then  we  can  depend 
upon  it  that  there  surely  will  be  after  the  resurrection  in  the 
land  of  brightest  glory,  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

Of  Abraham  it  was  predicted  that  he  would  go  to  his 
fathers  in  peace,  Gen.  15:15,  and  in  Gen.  25:8  we  find  the 
fulfillment  in  the  statement  that  he  ‘‘was  gathered  to  his  peo¬ 
ple.”  This  expression,  as  is  now  generally  acknowledged  by 
competent  scholars,  can  not  mean  that  he  was  buried  in  his 
family  tomb,  since  he  was  interred  far  away  from  his  own 
people.  His  fathers  lived  and  died  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  but 
Abraham  was  buried  in  the  famous  cave  of  Machpelah  in 
Hebron,  where  his  grave  is  shown  until  this  day.  While  the 
bodies  are  sleeping  far  apart  in  space,  the  spirits  of  these 
men  are  viewed  as  come  to  the  end  of  life’s  weary  pilgrimage 
and  now  together  resting  in  sheol,  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
where  the  good  were  dwelling  together  in  separation  from 
the  wicked  dead.  If  there  were  no  identity  of  personality  and 
if  these  dead  did  not  know  one  another,  this  statement  would 
be  meaningless.  The  rich  expression  **gathered  to  the  fath- 
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ers**  clearly  implies  conscious  arrival,  conscious  reception, 
memory,  recognition,  fellowship. 

In  regard  to  Ishmael  it  is  not  said  that  he  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  but  to  his  people.  As  to  our  argument,  it 
makes  no  difference  where  and  with  what  people  he  landed, 
the  thought  of  a  reunion  and  recognition  is  clear  in  Gen. 
25:17.  Of  Isaac  also  it  is  said  that  he  was  ** gathered  unto 
his  people**  (Gen.  35:29).  The  point  here  also  is  that  the 
‘^gathering  to  his  people**  has  no  reference  to  the  body,  but 
to  the  soul  or  spirit  for  it  is  represented  as  taking  place  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  death  and  even  before  his  body  was  laid 
in  the  grave.  At  the  end  of  his  weary  road  he  found  a  fes¬ 
tive  group  welcoming  his  emancipated  spirit  in  the  joyous 
realms  of  bliss.  Mutual  recognition  is  again  clearly  though 
silently  assumed. 

With  Jacob  the  same  expression  is  used  in  Gen.  49 :29  and 
33.  Now  while  Jacob’s  body  was  still  in  Egypt,  he  was 
already  gathered  unto  his  people.  The  weary  pilgrim  had 
gone  to  a  place,  where  he  did  not  endure  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  the  cold  at  night,  but  where  he  fellowshipped  with  his 
people.  The  embalming  of  his  body  seemed  to  take  forty 
days,  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  seventy  days  and  then 
his  body  was  brought  to  the  cave  of  Machpelah  in  Canaan 
so  that  he  was  gathered  unto  his  people  in  a  different  place 
and  at  a  different  time  from  his  burial. 

Moses  and  Aaron  are  also  said  to  be  gathered  unto  their 
people  in  Num.  20 :26 ;  27 :13 ;  31 :2 ;  Deut.  32 :49,  50,  but  both 
were  buried  far  away  from  their  relatives  and  from  each 
other,  so  that  it  could  only  have  reference  to  their  spirits. 
The  two  famous  brothers  went  to  Sheol,  where  all  the  de¬ 
parted  did  go;  and  again  we  claim  that  their  being  gathered 
to  their  people  would  mean  nothing  if  they  would  have  no 
consciousness  and  knowledge  of  anything,  and  if  coming  to 
the  other  side  they  would  not  know  their  people.  The  identity 
of  personality  with  all  its  powers  is  clearly  perpetuated  and 
neither  in  an  unconscious  but  in  a  conscious  state.  It  seems 
clear  from  Job  27:19  that  the  gathering  should  be  applied 
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only  to  the  believers  for  in  that  passage  it  is  said  of  the  rich 
worldling  that  “he  shall  not  be  gathered.”  They  succumb  to 
death  and  burial  in  the  grave,  but  they  are  not  gathered  or 
joined  to  the  righteous.  Like  Dives  they  open  their  eyes  in 
the  midst  of  the  flames,  whereas  the  poor  Lazarus  has  sweet 
fellowship  in  Abraham’s  bosom. 

The  prophetess  Huldah  gives  in  2  Kings  22 :20  the  promise 
to  the  godly  King  Josiah :  “I  will  gather  thee  unto  thy  fath¬ 
ers,”  and  this  is  again  distinguished  from  his  burial,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  identified  with  it. 

To  David  the  promise  was  also  given  that  he  “must  go 
to  be  with  thy  fathers.”  David’s  grave  is  shown  in  Jerusalem 
today,  but  he  is  not  there.  When  his  body  and  soul  were 
separated  at  death,  his  sovl  went  to  the  spirits  of  the  just 
men  in  Sheol  in  hope,  for  prophetically  he  said  of  himself 
with  application  to  the  Messiah:  “Thou  shalt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  Sheol.**  Able  expositors  like  Baumgarten,  Gerlach, 
Knobel,  Delitzsch  and  many  others  have  acknowledged  that 
this  phrase  '^gathered  unto  the  faihers**  cannot  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  burial  of  the  body  in  the  tomb,  but  must  refer  to 
the  conscious  meeting  of  the  just  in  Sheol. 

The  New  Testament  name  for  this  place  is  Hades,  where 
Dives  existed  in  the  fire.  It  was  a  place  of  two  compart¬ 
ments,  the  lower  part  was  for  the  wicked  and  the  upper  part 
evidently  for  the  godly.  Not  only  in  the  upper  part,  which 
seems  to  have  been  called  Abraham’s  bosom  and  Paradise, 
but  also  in  the  lower  part  of  Sheol  the  inhabitants  could  see, 
speak,  reason,  remember  and  plead.  They  have  perfect  con¬ 
sciousness  with  sight,  memory,  feeling,  desire,  hearing, 
reason,  conscience,  and  humanitarian  pity  for  the  earth- 
dwellers,  that  will  soon  come  to  them  in  that  awful  place,  as 
we  see  in  the  wonderful  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  compartments  is  a  “great  gulf  fixed,”  over 
which  the  dwellers  in  either  place  can  look  and  speak.  Sheol 
is  used  sixty-five  times,  but  never  in  the  plural.  It  is  never 
located  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  queber  the  word  for  grave 
is.  It  would  seem  that  Sheol  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
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earth.  We  never  read  of  an  individual  Sheol  as  we  do  with 
the  word  qiteber  forty-four  times.  The  body  goes  to  the 
grave  or  qtieber,  but  we  never  read  of  the  human  body  being 
put  in  Sheol.  We  never  read  of  a  man  digging  a  Sheol,  but  of  a 
queber  we  read  this  seven  times.  We  read  of  the  living  going 
down  to  Sheol,  but  never  to  the  grave  where  only  the  dead 
are  carried.  We  never  read  of  sorrows  in  the  grave,  but  we 
do  read  of  sorrows  (2  Sam.  22 :6 ;  Ps.  18 :5,  of  pains,  Ps.  116 :3) 
of  Sheol.  The  word  Sheol  is  never  put  in  the  plural ;  queber, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  found  in  the  plural  in  twenty-nine  in¬ 
stances  out  of  the  sixty-four  times  it  is  used.  In  the  face 
of  the  clear  contrasts  between  these  words  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  how  a  great  and  godly  scholar  like  the  late  Dr.  Bul- 
linger  could  persistently  identify  Sheol  with  Queber  or  the 
grave.  With  such  confusion  of  these  two  totally  different 
words  one  runs  into  the  foolish  doctrine  of  soul  sleep,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  over  five  hundred  instances 
in  the  Scriptures  sleeping  is  never  connected  with  soul. 

A  remerkable  passage  is  found  in  Gen.  37 :35  where  Jacob, 
led  to  believe  that  Joseph  had  been  killed  by  wild  beasts,  says: 
‘T  will  go  down  into  the  grave  (Heb.  Sheol)  unto  my  son 
mourning.”  The  authorized  version  translates  Sheol  grave, 
but  how  could  Jacob  go  to  the  grave  that  had  never  been 
digged  for  his  son,  and  how  could  he  mourn  there?  He  was 
thinking  of  his  son’s  soul  having  gone  to  Sheol.  He  knew 
that  the  wild  beasts  could  not  consume  his  disembodied  spirit. 
He  believed  that  his  son  existed  in  the  other  world  and  that 
he  would  meet  and  know  him  there  some  day. 

In  the  touching  story  of  David’s  departed  child  we  see 
the  same  hope  in  the  heart  of  a  mourning  father.  David  ended 
his  fasting,  weeping  and  excessive  sorrow  with  the  glad 
hope  of  reunion.  “I  shall  go  to  him.”  This  brief  statement 
would  be  worse  than  senseless  if  he  could  not  consciously 
meet  and  recognize  his  dear  child.  What  is  reunion  without 
recognition? 

Isaiah  14:9,  10  shows  that  even  the  wicked  in  Sheol  move 
to  meet  other  wicked  that  come  there,  how  much  more  then 
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shall  the  godly  in  Sheol  not  do  that  when  the  righteous  come 
into  the  holy  and  heavenly  compartment  of  Shet^  Remem¬ 
ber,  all  go  to  Sheol,  but  all  do  not  go  to  the  same  place  in 
Sheol  by  any  means.  The  wicked  recognize  their  fellows  and 
ask  them  questions,  but,  to  use  an  argument  from  the  less 
to  the  greater,  how  much  more  shall  there  be  recognition 
and  meeting  with  joyful  conversation  in  the  heavenly  part 
of  Sheol.  If  the  coming  of  a  wicked  tsnrant  brings  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  lower  parts,  why  should  the  coming  of  a  godly 
man  like  Jacob  or  David  not  bring  a  glad  sensation  in  the 
upper  part  of  Sheoll 

In  the  32nd  chapter  of  Ezekiel  we  have  another  passage 
of  awful  sublimity  in  regard  to  Sheol.  It  needs  no  proof  that 
it  could  not  be  a  grave  scene,  but  is  a  picture  of  SheoVs  lower 
part  with  its  wicked  inhabitants.  The  King  of  Assyria  with 
his  staff  officers  and  his  soldiers  and  subjects  have  been 
thrown  down  into  Sheol.  After  being  vanquished  and  killed 
in  battle  they  find  themselves  in  Sheol.  They  struck  the  na¬ 
tions  with  terror  while  in  the  land  of  the  living  and  those 
whom  they  killed  in  battle  now  see  them,  know  them,  and 
are  ** comforted^*  by  seeing  them  reduced  to  their  own  hor¬ 
rible  state.  It  is  what  the  Germans  call  sehadenfrevde  the 
very  comfort  of  hell.  The  argument  is  again  the  same.  If 
the  wicked  in  Sheol  know  one  another  from  earth,  how  much 
more  shall  the  godly  recognize  one  another  in  heaven. 

3.  Proof  from  the  New  Testament. 

When  we  go  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament  we  shall 
find  the  same  clear  evidence  that  there  is  mutual  recognition 
after  death.  The  Sadducees  were  the  modernists  and  map 
terialists  of  that  day,  but  still  they  believed  in  recognition 
because  their  question  to  the  Savior  about  the  wife  of  the 
seven  brothers  implies  it.  At  any  rate,  their  question  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  Jews  believed  in  it,  for  without  recogni¬ 
tion  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  with  the  seven 
brothers  and  the  one  wife. 

The  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  has  been  mentioned.  As 
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Calvin  already  maintained  in  his  own  forcible  way  against 
the  soul  sleepers  of  his  day,  this  is  not  a  parable  but  a  real 
story  of  life.  We  find  there  even  recognition  between  the 
saved  and  the  lost.  In  Isa.  14  and  Ezek.  32  we  find  recogni¬ 
tion  between  the  lost  and  the  lost.  They  know  the  former 
kings  and  killers ;  but  by  what  stretch  of  logic  or  imagination 
would  anyone  dare  asssert  the  impossibility  of  the  saved  to 
know  one  another.  We  see  also  in  connection  with  the  rich 
man  that  the  sad  memory  of  his  former  grandeur  and  privi¬ 
leges  must  have  added  to  the  regret,  remorse  and  agony  of 
his  heart.  It  was  the  fuel  in  his  bones  that  burned,  the  worm 
that  gnawed  at  his  vitals  without  dying;  but  if  the  memory 
of  the  wicked  survives,  far  more  so  the  memory  of  the  saved. 
As  the  memory  of  the  wicked  adds  to  their  horror  so  the 
memory  of  the  saved  adds  to  their  delight  and  rapture,  and 
all  to  God's  glory. 

The  unique  story  of  the  transfiguration  is  also  very  sug¬ 
gestive  and  instructive  to  corroborate  the  truth  for  which  we 
are  contending.  It  stands  as  the  center  and  climax  of  our 
Savior's  earthly  life.  It  contains  riches  that  have  never 
been  exhausted.  The  divine  attestation  of  the  Father  to  the 
Son  is  here  repeated.  As  we  gaze  on  His  glorified  person,  we 
feel  like  Peter,  we  would  tabernacle  there  to  ever  behold  and 
adore  Him.  Though  Moses's  spirit  went  to  glory  five  centur¬ 
ies  before  Elijah,  yet  they  come  as  old  pals  and  fellow-work¬ 
ers.  The  law,  the  prophets,  the  gospel,  all  are  represented 
here.  They  do  not  talk  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  but  of  the 
cross,  of  His  exodus.  There  was  to  be  a  new  exodus  out  of 
the  Egypt  of  slavery  and  sin  by  His  death  on  the  Cross.  Peter 
did  not  want  it,  earth  was  totally  indifferent  to  it;  but 
heaven  gloried  in  it.  With  difficulty  we  refrain  from  dwell¬ 
ing  on  this  rich  theme,  almost  forgetting  that  we  are  here 
only  interested  in  the  one  truth  of  the  knowledge  of  these 
celestial  visitors.  It  was  a  millennium  and  a  half  before  this 
event  that  Moses  left  this  desert  world  for  the  better  land  and 
Elijah  left  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  it  by  the  way  of 
the  whirlwind  and  the  fiery  chariot.  Not  only  did  they  know 
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each  other  and  had  fellowship  in  the  death  of  Christy  but  the 
three  disciples  knew  them  instantly  and  intuitively.  Christ 
did  not  need  to  name  and  introduce  them.  If  the  terrestrials 
knew  the  celestials,  how  much  more  shall  the  celestials  know 
and  appreciate  one  another,  if  we  remember  that  our  knowl¬ 
edge  shall  not  be  in  part  as  now,  far  less  be  diminished,  but 
become  perfect. 

The  Savior  prayed  in  His  High  priestly  prayer  that  those 
whom  the  Father  had  given  Him  might  he  with  Him.  Now 
what  did  this  prayer  mean  if  it  did  not  mean  intimate  fel¬ 
lowship  with  Him  and  with  one  another;  and  how  can  this 
be  if  they  do  not  know  one  another,  if  each  glorified  person 
shall  live  an  isolated  life? 

When  the  hearts  of  His  disciples  were  breaking  over  His 
imminent  departure  He  consoled  them  with  the  house  of  the 
Father  and  its  many  mansions.  He  gives  the  picture  of  a 
spacious  home  with  many  rooms  where  all  the  children  shall 
find  a  place ;  but  this  picture  stands  for  a  higher  reality  than 
merely  a  large  and  beautiful  place.  It  intimates  that  the 
ransomed  will  know  and  love  one  another  as  children  of  one 
Father. 

"‘God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living**  (Matt. 
22:32).  The  patriarchs  had  been  dead,  as  men  said,  for 
many  centuries.  This  was  true  from  the  earth  side,  it  was 
not  true  from  the  heavenly  side.  There  they  were  living,  not 
dead,  not  even  sleeping,  but  alive  and  in  sweet  fellowship 
above.  They  still  retained  their  identity,  personality  and  self- 
knowledge.  They  were  still  called  Abram,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
If  they  knew  and  loved  one  another  on  earth,  why  not  above? 
Their  love  was  good,  and  from  heaven  in  the  first  place,  and 
it  is  a  rule  that  God  never  destroys  His  own  good  work  and 
the  plants  that  He  has  planted.  A  divine  heavenly  plant  is 
surely  never  destroyed. 

“Rejoice,  because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven’" 
(Luke  10:20).  Earthly  citizens  are  recorded  when  alive,  not 
when  dead.  The  heavenly  record  is  not  an  obituary  or  necrol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  neither  a  graveyard  nor  an  in  memoriam.  But 
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here  we  ask,  how  could  the  disciples  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  a  world  where  no  one  would  know  the  other,  but  where 
they  would  be  eternal  strangers  to  one  another.  The  very 
idea  is  highly  absurd  and  dishonorable  to  God,  the  Creator 
and  Glorifier  of  all  friendship  and  true  fellowship. 

To  the  penitent  robber  the  Savior  said:  “Today  shall 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.*’  Does  this  mean  unconscious¬ 
ness  or  sleep,  or  rather  sweet  fellowship?  Thou  and  Me,  He 
will  always  be  the  same,  the  thief  also  except  for  his  thievery 
and  other  crimes.  Those  he  will  leave  on  earth,  but  he  wiU 
take  with  him  to  Paradise  his  identity,  his  soul  vdth  all  its 
faculties  and  capacities  for  communion  with  his  Savior  and 
Friend ;  but  if  he  can  have  union  and  communion  with  Christ, 
then  certainly  also  with  all  those  that  belong  to  Christ. 

Even  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject  of  our  consideration.  He  proved  Himself  the  great 
Deliverer  of  all  sin  and  sickness  with  all  their  results.  He 
delivered  the  only  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  to  his  mother, 
we  read  in  Luke  7 When  we  realize  that  all  His  mir¬ 
acles  are  prophetic  signs  of  what  He  will  do  in  the  future  on 
a  far  larger  and  more  glorious  scale,  then  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  one  method  of  wiping  away  all  tears  will  be  by 
restoring  to  the  sorrowing  their  dear  ones.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  God-glorifying  thought,  provided  we  do  not  take  it  in  a  low 
earthly  but  in  a  celestial  sense.  As  surely  as  this  mother 
knew  her  resurrected  and  returned  boy,  so  shall  the  ransomed 
from  the  grave  in  the  coming  day  know  one  another.  The 
blood  ties  shall  not  be  continued  in  the  land  of  glory,  but  the 
ties  of  true  love  and  fellowship  shall  be  glorified,  and  the 
manner  of  that  we  can  safely  trust  to  Him. 

When  we  proceed  from  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels  to 
that  of  the  Epistles  we  shall  find  the  same  clear  proof  that 
recognition  and  renewed  fellowship  are  taught  with  unmis¬ 
takable  clearness.  The  Church  on  earth  is  not  only  an  “house¬ 
hold  of  God,”  but  we  read  also  of  “the  whole  family  in 
heaven”  (Eph.  3:16).  Now  as  surely  as  there  must  be  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  former,  there  shall  be  in  the  latter  family;  for 
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who  has  ever  heard  of  a  family  where  all  the  members  were 
total  strangers  to  one  another?  When  Paul  heard  in  Paradise 
unspeakable  things,  were  they  all  the  notes  of  total  strang> 
ers?  Do  the  very  words  home  and  family  and  paradise  not 
point  to  the  sweetest  union  and  the  tenderest  communion? 
Did  the  Apostle  who  spoke  so  intimately  of  fellowship  and 
of  fellowship’s  seven  fellows:  fellow-laborer,  fellow-helper, 
fellow-citizen,  fellow-heirs,  fellow-servant,  fellow-soldier  and 
fellow-prisoner,  really  think  that  all  this  wealth  of  fellow 
feeling  would  be  only,  like  marriage,  for  this  brief  span  of 
life  on  earth?  This  is  altogether  unthinkable.  The  saints  are 
essentially  the  members  of  one  another.  Even  their  bodies 
are  members  of  the  glorified  Christ.  This  mystical  union 
must  regulate  their  life  on  earth  and  shall  we  conclude  that 
it  has  only  significance  for  this  world  and  not  for  the  world 
to  come.  Shall  we  then  not  be  “everyone  members  one  of 
another?”  (Rom.  12:5;  Eph.  4:21).  ShaU  we  suffer  loss  in 
privileges  by  our  transfer  from  earth  to  heaven?  The  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  glories  over  sixty  times  that  we  are  in  Him,  in 
Christ,  in  the  Lord.  This  is  his  beloved  monogram  as  it  has 
been  called.  Death  cannot  separate  from  Him  and  all  hell 
cannot  sever  us  from  our  glorious  Head.  When  saints  die 
they  also  die  in  Him  and  when  He  who  is  our  life  shall  appear 
in  glory,  then  also  we  shall  appear  in  glory  with  Him.  He 
has  cast  in  His  lot  with  ours  on  Calvary,  and  now  He  has 
cast,  in  His  great  mercy,  our  lot  in  with  His  in  glory  (C!ol. 
4:1-4).  The  communion  of  saints  is  now  based  upon  the 
union  of  all  the  saints  with  Christ.  Could  it  now  be  possible 
that  the  union  would  continue  and  the  communion  based  upon 
it  be  broken? 

The  believers  shall  be  snatched  away  together  from  this 
world  and  then  be  presented  together.  We  are  quickened 
together  (Eph.  2:5);  we  are  raised  together  (2:6);  we  are 
seated  together  (2:6);  we  are  framed  together  (2:21);  we 
are  built  together  (2:22) ;  we  are  joined  together  (4:16) ;  we 
are  gathered  together  (1:10).  First  the  Savior  shall  gather 
together  all  His  people  unto  Himself.  At  the  same  indivisible 
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moment  of  time  '‘we  shall  all  be  changed/’  but  this  change 
will  not  be  a  dehumanization.  Our  identity  as  men  will  not 
be  changed,  but  only  our  humiliated,  sinful  and  weak  state  of 
flesh  into  a  state  of  transcendent  glory.  The  transition  from 
earth  to  heaven  and  from  mortality  to  immortality  will  be 
marked  and  magnitudinous  to  be  sure,  and  perhaps  most  of 
all  in  the  passage  from  a  limited  to  a  perfect  knowledge, 
which  will  not  be  darkened  by  sin  nor  hampered  by  sickness, 
weakness  or  weariness. 

Immediately  after  “our  gathering  together  unto  Him”  we 
shall  all  be  presented  to  Him.  He  ** shall  present  us  with  you** 
(2  Cor.  4:14).  Christ  presents  the  whole  church  to  Himself 
without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing  (Eph.  5:27).  He 
shall  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory 
with  exceeding  joy  (Jude  24).  The  sleeping  saints  shall 
even  before  this  be  raised  up  in  incorruptibility.  In  all 
this  then  the  idea  of  union,  unity,  harmony,  and  communion 
is  emphasized.  We  look  for  the  Savior  from  heaven  and  He 
shall  change  our  humbled  bodies.  It  is  a  community  affair  in 
the  most  glorious  sense  of  the  term,  and  when  we  shall  have 
our  new  bodies  and  be  fully  like  unto  Him,  then  we  shall 
have  enlarged  powers,  new  conditions,  and  we  shall  be  fully 
recognizable  to  one  another.  Our  powers  of  perception  will 
be  so  quickened  that  no  one  need  to  introduce  us  to  Adam,  or 
Enoch,  or  any  one  of  the  Bible  saints,  for  by  a  heavenly  intu¬ 
ition  we  shall  fully  know  them. 

The  apostle  emphatically  states  that  his  converts  will  be 
his  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  Christ.  In  fact  there  will  be 
glorious  mutual  joy  between  the  spiritual  father  and  his 
spiritual  children  (2  Cor.  1:14).  To  the  Thessalonian  saints 
he  wrote:  “For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  re¬ 
joicing?  Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  at  his  coming?  For  ye  are  our  glory  and  joy  (1 
Thess.  2:19,  20).  Paul  might  not  see  his  converts  on  earth 
any  more,  but  he  is  sure  that  he  shall  meet  them  in  that  day 
and  know  and  enjoy  them.  That  meeting  will  be  a  royal 
honor  to  him  as  appears  from  the  word  crown.  Practically 
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all  commentators  make  some  excellent  remarks  on  these 
texts  in  regard  to  future  recognition.  This  was  a  consola¬ 
tory  truth  to  the  heart  of  the  great  apostle  himself.  He 
viewed  his  absence  from  them  as  but  “for  a  short  time.”  He 
exhorted  his  beloved  Philippians  to  faithfulness — “that  I  may 
rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have  not  run  in  vain,  nor 
labored  in  vain”  (Phil.  2:16).  Their  faithfulness  to  Christ 
would  add  to  his  reward  of  grace  in  that  day,  and  he  was 
sure  that  there  would  be  mutual  recognition  and  rejoicing. 
In  2  Thess.  1 :7  we  read :  “To  you  who  are  troubled  rest  with 
us,  when  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his 
mighty  angels.”  The  storm  of  wrath  strikes  the  ungodly, 
refreshment  comes  to  all  the  believers  and  this  includes  again 
perpetuation  of  identity,  union,  reunion,  communion  and  rec¬ 
ognition.  All  this  is  also  clearly  implied  in  the  classical  pas¬ 
sages  of  1  Cor.  15:54-57  and  1  Thess.  4:13-18.  In  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  we  find  the  same  facts,  but  why  carry  coal  to  New 
Castle?  Every  song  and  shout  of  the  redeemed  presupposes 
the  reunion  and  mutual  recognition  of  the  believers  and  a 
memory  of  the  past.  We  know  that  love  is  of  God  (1  John 
4:7),  and  that  it  abides;  but  how  can  there  be  love  without 
knowledge,  memory,  sociability.  How  can  we  love  our  heav¬ 
enly  neighbors  without  knowing  them?  There  are  two  hun¬ 
dred  verses  in  the  New  Testament  that  point  to  the  reward  of 
grace  and  in  every  case  the  recognition  is  quietly  implied. 
How  monstrous  is  the  thought  that  in  the  light  of  His  glori¬ 
ous  face  the  saints  would  not  recognize  one  another?  If  we 
shall  walk  as  total  strangers  on  the  boulevards  of  glory  then 
there  will  be  no  communion  of  saints  in  heaven  since  full 
communion  betwixt  strangers  is  not  possible.  The  Church 
universal  has  always  held  that  the  communion  of  saints  is  not 
confined  to  the  Church  militant,  but  embraces  also  the  Church 
triumphant,  but  this  simply  cannot  be  if  there  is  no  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  doctrines  of  rewards  and  of  a  perfect  heavenly 
knowledge  must  also  go  overboard,  if  there  be  no  mutual 
recognition  of  the  saints  in  glory.  Yea,  even  the  doctrine  of 
the  mystical  union  and  the  very  joys  of  heaven  must  go,  for 
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how  could  we  know  the  Head  Himself,  if  we  do  not  know  and 
recognize  His  members? 

4.  Objections  against  Heavenly  Recognition. 

German  and  American  theologians  have  written  consider¬ 
ably  on  the  future  heavenly  recognition,  and  we  may  safely 
say  that  this  truth  was  not  generally  doubted  until  our  mod¬ 
em  times.  Rationalism,  Materialism  and  a  false  Spiritualism 
have  wrought  havoc  with  this  blessed  truth. 

One  objection  against  it  reads:  The  Scriptures  do  net 
teach  it.  As  long  as  inferential  argument  has  always  been 
valid  we  must  deny  the  objection.  It  will  have  been  noticed 
that  our  cumulative  mass  of  proofs  were  mainly  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  but  this  has  been  always  regarded  as  valid  and  con¬ 
structive.  If  this  objection  meant  to  say  that  the  Bible  does 
not  teach  recognition  emphatically  in  so  many  words  then  we 
would  admit  some  truth  in  it,  but  not  as  it  stands  for  deduced 
and  inferential  argumentation  has  always  been  counted  valid 
and  valuable.  There  is  a  reason  why  the  Scriptures  do  not 
teach  it  verbally  in  so  many  words,  and  the  reason  is  that 
this  truth  is  self-evident  and  axiomatic.  No  direct  proof  was 
needed,  seeing  that  Christ  is  a  perfect  Savior  and  will  deliver 
from  all  darkness  of  intellect  and  all  disharmony  in  fellow¬ 
ship  and  all  disobedience  of  will.  He  has  perfect  knowledge 
and  knows  all  His  own  by  name,  and  we  shall  be  like  Him. 
How  weird  it  would  be  if  only  the  Head  would  recognize  all 
His  own,  and  His  own  would  not  recognize  one  another.  What 
a  deterioration  it  would  be  from  earth  to  heaven,  if  here 
we  have  communion  of  saints,  but  not  in  glory.  Promotion 
into  heaven  would  mean  a  demotion  in  prerogatives  for  the 
saints  over  there. 

A  second  objection  reads :  ‘*The  former  things  have  parsed 
away**  (Rev.  21:4).  Gloriously  true,  but  what  is  meant  here 
by  the  “former  things?”  Our  identity,  our  soul  with  its  fac¬ 
ulties?  Our  love  and  sociability?  Our  union  and  com¬ 
munion?  Not  at  all,  but  all  tears,  death,  sorrow,  crying,  and 
all  pain.  On  a  similar  statement  in  Isa.  65  we  have  remarked 
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before.  We  can  state  as  a  general  rule  that  the  Lord  does 
not  annihilate  anything  but  sin  and  the  works  of  Satan.  He 
has  made  man  with  all  his  gifts  and  talents.  Sin  and  Satan 
may  have  brought  a  wrong  bent  in  human  nature  but  they 
could  not  annihilate  human  nature  and  the  Lord,  who  alone 
could  do  it,  will  not  do  it,  for  it  is  His  plan  to  glorify  all  the 
faculties  of  His  people  and  hence  we  shall  get  a  perfect 
knowledge  with  a  perfect  memory  and  a  perfect  perception 
and  apprehension. 

A  third  objection  is  this:  Future  recognition  of  our 
dear  ones  is  too  earthly.**  If  this  objection  means  to  warn 
with  clarion  call  against  materialistic,  poetic,  and  sentimen- 
talistic  views  in  which  our  earthly  marriage  and  home  ties 
will  be  perpetuated  then  we  agree  heartily  with  this  objection, 
but,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  have  sinned 
along  this  line,  yet  according  to  the  old  adage :  the  abuse  does 
not  take  away  the  right  use  of  a  truth;  we  should  not  throw 
away  the  precious  child  with  the  bathing  water.  The  best 
way  to  cut  out  the  abuse  of  a  truth  is  not  to  deny  the  truth, 
but  to  stress  the  right  use  of  it.  There  is  nothing  earthly  in 
the  communion  of  saints  in  glory. 

A  fourth  objection  is  found  in  I  Cor.  2:9,  “Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him.”  This  has  no  reference  to  heaven  at  all  as  appears 
from  the  following  clause:  “But  God  hath  revealed  them 
to  us.”  It  has  reference  to  the  exalted  privilege  of  the  church 
of  Christ  even  here  on  earth.  Even  granted  that  heaven  will 
have  great  surprises  for  us,  we  see  no  valid  argument  in 
this  against  the  recognition  on  the  other  side.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  unseen  and  unheard-of  thing  if  the  ransomed 
should  live  like  deaf  mutes  in  the  land  of  light.  Davjd  sang 
of  his  postresurrection  glory:  “I  shall  be  satisfied,”  but 
how  could  he  have  been  satisfied,  if  his  expectation  of  meet¬ 
ing  and  knowing  his  departed  child  would  not  be  realized. 
“In  Thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  at  Thy  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore.”  Due  to  the  curse  we  are 
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darkened  and  blinded  in  our  minds,  but  "‘there  shall  be  no 
more  curse.”  Before  His  throne  is  a  sea  of  glass  transparent 
like  crystal.  No  night  is  there  and  with  no  tears  dimming 
the  eyes  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  glorified  hosts 
should  not  fully  know  one  another,  and  there  is  every  imagin¬ 
able  reason  why  they  should  recognize  one  another.  In  Rev. 
7:16  we  see  that  the  redeemed  in  glory  have  one  existence: 
**they  are**;  one  position:  *‘hefore  the  throne  of  God**;  one 
service:  **they  serve  Him**;  one  zeal:  **day  and  night**;  and 
why  then  should  they  not  have  mutual  recognition? 

A  fifth  objection  reads:  *‘We  shall  all  be  changed** 
Blessedly  true,  but  it  cannot  serve  as  an  objection,  but  rather 
as  a  strong  corroboration  of  this  truth.  The  Apostle  has  in 
1  Cor.  15:42-54  emphatically  told  us  what  he  means  by  this 
change.  He  means  that  the  body  sown  in  corruption  will  be 
raised  in  incorruption;  sown  in  dishonor,  it  will  be  raised 
in  glory;  sown  in  weakness,  it  will  be  raised  in  power;  sown 
a  natural  body,  it  will  be  raised  a  spiritual  body,  i.  e.  a  body 
that  is  completely  governed  and  regulated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  sown  an  Adamic  body,  it  will  be  raised  a  body  in  the 
likeness  of  the  heavenly  Lord.  He  means  then  that  our 
humiliated  body,  as  it  is  with  its  fiesh  and  blood,  cannot  in¬ 
herit  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  that  therefore  a  great  change 
must  first  take  place.  “As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy  (Adam)  so  shall  we  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly” 
(Adam).  We  see  then  that  instead  of  militating  against  the 
truth  of  recognition  it  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  it, 
because  this  great  change  will  include  not  an  annihilation 
but  an  amplification  and  enlargement  of  all  our  faculties  and 
Ijowers. 

A  sixth  objection  is  that  “Christ  will  engage  our  atten¬ 
tion  exclusively  and  that  we  shall  be  so  completely  swallowed 
up  by  His  glory  that  nothing  or  no  one  else  can  occupy  our 
attention.”  This  objection  arises  from  a  false  over-spiritual¬ 
ity.  Some  folk  seem  to  think  that  we  shall  always  sit  in 
heaven  upon  a  cloud  of  light  and  shout  nothing  but  glory  to 
the  Lamb.  Now  there  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  the 
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heavens  and  all  the  redeemed  will  forever  be  occupied  in 
praising  Him.  “His  servants  shall  serve  Him  and  they  shall 
see  His  face.”  He  is  the  center,  and  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance,  of  all  heaven^s  glory.  The  day  comes  that  all  in 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell  shall  bend  the  knee  for  Him  and 
confess  Him  as  Lord  to  the  praise  of  God  the  Father,  but 
His  body  is  inseparably  one  with  Him  wherefore  we  have 
no  right  to  contrast  the  Head  and  the  body  or  Christ  and  His 
glorified  Church. 

A  seventh  objection  is  that  “it  will  introduce  partiality 
in  heaven.”  This  objection  springs  from  shortsightedness 
and  narrowness  of  view  and  vision.  We  know  that  the  apostle 
teaches  different  degrees  of  glory.  There  is  a  terrestrial  and 
a  celestial  glory  and  in  regard  to  heaven’s  glory  there  is  a 
glory  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon,  and  a  glory  of  the  stars, 
while  even  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  a  great  missionary  herald  like  Paul 
should  not  shine  more  in  heaven  than  a  little  suckling  that 
died  a  few  days  after  its  birth.  “God  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget  your  work  and  labor  of  love.”  Shall  we  call  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rewards  and  the  different  degrees  of  glory  partiality 
on  the  part  of  God?  Even  if  we  admit  that  there  will  be 
also  different  degrees  of  friendship  and  communion,  this 
would  not  create  any  sadness  or  jealousy  as  is  often  found 
on  earth.  No  one  will  be  there  disparaged  or  discouraged. 
Christ  loved  John  on  earth  above  all  others,  why  should  He 
not  do  so  in  heaven?  And  if  He  can  do  this  why  should  we 
not  do  it?  God  loves  variety  in  all  His  works.  He  made 
ninety  kinds  of  palm  trees,  ninety  kinds  of  whales,  eighty 
thousand  kinds  of  butterflies  and  two  thousand  kinds  of 
catfishes.  Why  should  He  then  in  heaven  not  have  some 
variety?  Unity  in  variety  and  variety  in  unity  is  beauty. 

An  eighth  objection  is  taken  from  Christ’s  answer  to  the 
Sadducees:  “In  the  resurrection  they  neither  marrjr  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  Heaven.” 
Christ  points  here  to  the  sexlessness  of  the  angels  and  of 
the  ransomed  in  glory  so  that  they  cannot  lead  a  married 
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life  as  on  earth.  It  suffices  to  say  here  that  reco^rnition  of 
the  glorified  throng  is  not  the  same  as  marriage.  But  this 
does  not  concede  in  the  least  that  the  spiritual  love  formed 
by  godly  couples  in  that  relation  will  not  be  perpetuated. 
Godly  men  and  wives  shall  not  love  one  another  above  with 
an  earthly  or  sexual,  but  with  a  pure  and  heavenly  love, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  sex  or  marriage. 

A  ninth  objection  is  derived  from  the  nonrecognition  of 
the  men  of  Emmaus  and  the  disciples  of  the  risen  Lord.  The 
cause  of  this  lay  not  in  Him,  but  in  them  since  we  expressly 
read:  “Their  eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not  know 
Him”  (Luke  24:16).  This  may  serve  as  proof  that  the 
people  on  earth  in  their  humiliated  bodies  cannot  know  the 
celestials  unless  the  Lord  opens  the  eyes,  but  the  reverse  is 
not  true.  In  heaven  they  will  all  be  celestialized  and  there 
shall  be  no  need  for  an  opening  of  the  eyes.  In  heaven  we 
shall  be  “fashioned  like  unto  His  own  glorious  body”  (Phil. 
3:21).  We  shall  be  planted  together  in  the  “likeness  of  His 
resurrection”  (Rom.  6:5).  We  shall  “bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly,”  and  as  also  John  shouts:  “We  shall  be  like  Him.” 
We  shall  know  as  we  have  been  known.  The  resurrection 
body  of  the  believers  will  not  be  materialistic,  but  it  will 
have  materiality  as  well  as  the  glorified  body  of  the  Savior; 
and  as  our  Savior  did  not  lose  His  identity  in  His  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  ascension,  so  we  shall  not  lose  these;  and  just  like 
the  “same  Jesus**  is  returning  some  day,  so  we  also  shall 
return  with  Him  in  glory  as  the  same  believers,  only  now  all 
is  imperfection,  then  all  shall  be  perfection. 

Some  other  arguments  could  be  mentioned  but  the  most 
important  have  been  given  and  briefly  answered  and  they 
have  all  appeared  to  us  as  untenable  and  worthless,  seeing 
that  our  humbled  bodies  shall  be  completely  metamorphosed 
and  adapted  for  the  new  surroundings  and  the  new  society 
and  fellowship.  We  must  meticulously  avoid  the  mistake, 
that  so  many  make  in  regard  to  heaven,  to  carry  our  limited 
views  of  earth  into  heaven  and  apply  them  to  the  celestial 
throngs. 
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5.  The  Practical  Value  of  this  Truth. 

If  in  the  foregoing  pages  it  has  been  shown  that  recog¬ 
nition  is  a  part  of  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  then  it  must 
follow  that  it  is  also  a  “doctrine  according  to  godliness.”  All 
truth  has  a  sanctifying  character.  Even  a  truth  unpalatable 
to  the  carnal  nature  is  highly  beneficial  of  humbly  accepted 
by  faith.  The  Bible  is  like  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise,  its 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  It  always  yields 
fruit  that  is  salutary  and  soothing.  Sin  brings  always  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall.  Scripture  is  always  sweeter  than 
honey  and  honeycomb.  This  truth  also  is  not  without  its 
rich  spiritual  profit. 

First  of  all,  it  greatly  facilitates  our  seeking  of  the  things 
above  and  the  setting  of  our  affections  on  those  things  (Col. 
3:1-4).  Heaven  is  to  us  on  earth  often  a  far  off  and  out¬ 
landish  place,  unreal  and  hard  to  seek.  The  things  of  earth 
surround  us,  their  din  is  in  our  ears,  their  “vain  jangling,” 
or  siren  songs,  bewitch  us,  but  heaven  is  not  attractive  even 
to  many  who  hope  to  spend  an  eternity  there.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  by  any  means  sufficiently 
explored  our  future  country  on  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ. 
When  we  realize  that  the  Bible  speaks  over  five  hundred 
times  about  heaven  and  the  heavens,  two  hundred  times  about 
the  reward  of  grace,  and  hundreds  of  facts  are  given  con¬ 
cerning  heaven  and  its  various  inhabitants,  then  not  only  the 
official  theologians,  but  all  the  saints  may  well  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  that  they  have  not  sufficiently  and  reverently 
enough  explored  their  own  country  and  have  not  intelligently 
set  their  affection  on  “the  things  above.”  It  is  true  the 
Scriptures  are  unfathomable  (2  Cor.  2:16),  but  they  are  also 
adaptable  to  all  our  needs  (Ps.  103:6;  2  Tim.  3:15-17). 

Second,  this  truth  is  very  consolatory  for  all  who  mourn 
the  departure  of  dear  ones.  This  world  is  a  sad  place  and 
there  are  not  many  believeres  who  do  not  mourn  some  dear 
relative  or  friend.  Death  daily  grips  with  cold  and  ruthless 
hand  those  who  are  dear  to  us  as  the  light  of  our  eyes  and  as 
our  own  lives,  and  the  world  has  no  balm  for  our  aching  and 
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bleeding  heart.  These  days  many  worldlings  go  with  their 
broken  heart  to  the  necromancers  and  spiritualistic  mediums 
in  order  to  get  in  touch  with  their  dear  departed  ones,  but 
nearly  four  thousand  years  ago  a  holy  God  laid  this  under 
His  awful  curse.  Here  Christianity,  conscious  of  its  high 
calling,  should  step  in  to  comfort  all  who  mourn.  At  least 
of  the  sainted  dead  we  can  assure  them  that  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  home  they  have  gone  home  to  be  with  Him  which  is  by 
far  the  better  portion.  In  His  presence  is  no  death  or  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  neither  do  they  lie  around  Him  sleeping.  To  be  with 
the  Lord  of  glory  secures  ever3rthing  desirable,  sheds  every 
unwelcome  thing.  When  our  dear  ones  go  to  be  with  Him 
who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us,  they  will  find  there 
one  who  was  once  a  very  bad  man,  the  bandit  on  the  cross. 
Christ  said:  “Today  thou  shalt  be  with  me,”  and  He  never 
cast  anyone  out  on  earth,  and  He  will  certainly  not  do  this 
in  heaven.  They  will  there  also  find  Paul,  “absent  from  the 
body,  present  with  the  Lord,”  a  man  who  on  earth  had 
persecuted  the  saints  and  caused  them  to  blaspheme  that 
name  above  all  names.  They  will  also  find  Stephen  there, 
for  when  the  stones  were  piled  on  top  of  him,  he  prayed: 
“Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,”  and  the  Lord  stood  ready  to 
receive  him.  How  all  these  ransomed  of  the  Lord  will  speak 
of  the  grand  exchange  from  this  sinful  earth  to  that  sinless 
glory!  Heaven  then  should  be  no  vague  and  far  off  region 
to  the  saint  on  earth.  He  should  regard  it  as  his  happy  and 
attractive  home.  It  is  a  sad  comment  on  human  depravity 
that  often  only  in  old  age,  when  the  worldly  cup  of  pleasure 
cannot  be  drunk  anymore,  people  begin  to  think  of  the  “land 
for  off.”  On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  an  established  fact 
that  when  the  pang  of  sorrow  stings  the  hearts  of  believers, 
they  will  often  become  more  interested  in  the  heavenly  status 
of  their  departed,  which  is  really  a  matter  of  course,  but 
may  be  designed  by  our  all-wise  Father  in  heaven  to  make 
His  children  on  earth  more  heavenly  minded  and  wean  them 
more  from  the  things  of  earth.  As  long  as  we  are  in  this 
tabernacle  we  “groan  being  burdened,”  but  we  should  yearn 
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with  the  apostle  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  resurrection 
bodies.  The  Bible  does  not  comfort  us  with  our  disembodied 
state,  but  especially  with  our  new  body  in  the  resurrection 
state.  In  2  Cor.  5,  also,  the  apostle  is  not  looking  at  the  dis¬ 
embodied  and  intermediate  state  as  such  but  to  the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  Savior  for  not  until  then  shall  we  be  clothed 
upon  with  our  new  bodies. 

Third,  this  truth  should  elevate  our  earthly  social  life 
and  its  friendships.  God  warns  against  the  unequal  yoke 
and  yet  many  believers  in  our  day  are  unequally  yoked  to¬ 
gether  with  unbelievers  in  yokes  of  friendship,  fellowship, 
finance,  partnership,  marriage,  and  church  life,  and  they 
think  that  since  they  do  not  care  themselves,  the  good  Lord 
does  not  care  either;  but  read  again  prayerfully,  0  Christian, 
the  flaming  warnings  of  2  Cor.  6:14-18;  James  4:4;  1  John 
2:15-17;  Jude  23  and  Rev.  2:14-18,  and  see  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is  for  you.  The  truth  of  heavenly  recognition  and 
its  concomitants  should  make  our  earthly  friendships  sacred. 
The  doctrine  of  heavenly  recognition  will  lead  to  better 
recognition  on  earth.  It  should  set  us  to  realize  that  we  can 
make  friendships  even  by  means  of  our  money,  friendships 
which  will  not  last  merely  for  a  few  years  on  earth,  but  for 
an  endless  glory  in  heaven.  Well  understood  and  applied  this 
doctrine  should  be  as  the  godly  writer  J.  R.  Miller  said,  “A 
mighty  motive  toward  the  cultivation  of  the  purest  and  best 
things  in  friendships.”  ‘  The  saintly  Richard  Baxter  wrote: 
“I  must  confess,  as  the  experience  of  my  own  soul,  that  the 
expectation  of  loving  my  friends  in  heaven,  principally 
kindles  my  love  to  them  on  earth.”  D.  L.  Moody  in  his  little 
book  on  Heaven  taught  recognition  as  scriptural  and  con¬ 
solatory.  Calvin  expected  to  have  friendship  with  his  friend 
Farel  in  heaven.  John  Newton  wrote:  “There  I  humbly 
trust  my  dear  Mary  is  waiting  for  me  and  in  the  Lord’s  own 
time  I  hope  to  join  with  her  and  all  the  redeemed  in  praising 
the  Lamb,  once  upon  the  cross,  now  upon  the  throne  of  glory.” 
J.  James  said:  “Let  the  mourner  in  Sion  continue  “patient 
in  well  doing,”  looking  for  and  hastening  the  coming  of  the 
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Lord,  when  shall  begin  the  reunion  of  kindred  spirits/* 
Godly  theologians  who  never  wrote  on  this  theme  have  never¬ 
theless  joyfully  contemplated  it  on  their  deathbed.  This  is 
true  of  Melanchton,  Cruciger,  Scaliger  and  Kaspar  Olevianus, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  famous  Heidelburg  Catechism. 
Even  St.  Augustine  tried  in  his  day  to  mitigate  the  sorrow 
of  an  Italian  widow  with  the  happy  consideration  that  she 
in  heaven  would  see  and  know  her  husband. 

Fourth,  this  truth  contains  a  special  appeal  to  the  unsaved 
sons  and  daughters  of  godly  parents  that  have  departed. 
If  they  want  to  meet  their  dear  ones  again  they  must  come 
to  Him,  who  is  the  only  way  to  the  Father,  since  he  said: 
“No  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.**  If  the  saints 
in  earth  would  glory  in  their  glad  anticipation  of  that  “love- 
bright**  home  with  its  reunion  and  recognition,  then  this 
would  form  a  holy  contagion  to  the  unsaved.  When  they 
see  and  hear  the  rapturous  joy  of  the  saints  on  earth  they 
may  become  filled  with  a  wholesome  jealousy,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  a  desire  may  be  created  to  also  enter 
that  glorious  place  through  Christ  the  Way. 

Finally,  this  truth  ought  to  exert  a  wholesome  and  sancti¬ 
fying  influence  upon  all  those  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  has  created  all  the  invisible  glories  of  heaven. 
He  has  merited  them  all  by  His  precious  blood  on  the  cross, 
and  He  went  as  the  Forerunner  to  that  “better  land**  to 
prepare  all  His  own  a  place.  “He  upholds  all  things  with 
the  word  of  His  power**  and  “all  things  consist  by  Him.”  He 
is  in  the  very  throne  of  God  as  the  Lamb  slain  and  John 
sees  Him  as  the  central  attraction  of  the  Father,  of  the 
angels  and  the  redeemed;  and  all  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
shall  some  day  echo  and  re-echo  His  glory.  I  will  also  be 
in  the  light  of  His  glorious  face  that  we  shall  know  even  as 
we  have  been  known,  and  that  we  shall  know  and  love  and 
enjoy  all  the  shining  throngs  around  Him. 

With  the  Scottish  theologian  Dr.  Dick  we  ask  then :  “Who 
can  doubt  whether  the  saints  will  know  one  another?  What 
reason  can  be  given  why  they  should  not?  Would  it  be  any 
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part  of  their  perfection  to  have  all  their  former  ideas  obliter¬ 
ated,  and  to  meet  as  strangers  in  the  other  world?”  With 
Jung  Stilling  we  say  that  the  idea  that  there  will  be  no 
recollection  “amounts  to  just  the  same  as  entire  annihilation 
at  death;  for  if  I  cannot  recollect  this  life,  its  fortunes  and 
misfortunes,  my  wife  and  children,  my  friends,  my  weak¬ 
nesses  and  my  good  deeds,  in  short,  nothing  at  all,  then  I  am 
no  more  the  same  I,  no  more  the  same  person,  but  I  will  be 
a  being  entirely  new!  The  Lord  in  mercy  preserve  us  from 
such  a  future  state!  But  thanks  be  to  His  name  forever, 
that  the  Bible  and  the  common  sense  and  feeling  of  men  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  places,  teach  directly  the  contrary.” 

When  our  dear  friends  then  leave  this  valley  of  tears  for 
the  bright  hills  of  God  beyond  and  our  hearts  are  bleeding, 
let  us  hopefully  look  forward  to  the  glad  reunion  knowing 
with  the  apostle  that  the  parting  is  but  for  a  few  days,  that 
we  may  receive  them  forever  (Philemon  16). 

We  end  our  brief  treatise  with  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
Guthrie  as  he  looked  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  promise. 
It  is  word  of  longing  and  deep  pathos,  presupposing  at  the 
same  time  recognition  beyond: 

“I  am  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  weary,  faint  and  sore; 

Waiting  for  the  dawning,  the  opening  of  the  door: 

Waiting  till  the  Master  shall  bid  me  rise  and  come 

To  the  glory  of  His  presence,  to  the  gladness  of  His 
home. 

A  weary  path  IVe  traveled,  ‘mid  darkness,  storm  and 
strife ; 

Bearing  many  a  burden,  struggling  for  my  life; 

But  now  the  morn  is  breaking,  my  toil  will  soon  be 
o’er, 

Fm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  my  hand  is  on  the  door. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  voices  of  the  Blessed  as  they 
stand. 

Singing  in  the  sunshine  of  that  better  land. 

Oh,  would  that  I  were  with  them,  amid  their  shining 
throng. 
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Mingling  in  their  worship,  joining  in  their  song. 

The  friends  that  started  with  me  have  entered  long 
ago; 

One  by  one  they  left  me,  struggling  with  the  foe ; 

Their  pilgrimage  was  shorter,  their  triumph  sooner 
won; 

How  lovingly  they’ll  hail  me  when  here  my  toil  is  done ! 
With  them  the  blessed  angels,  that  know  no  grief  or 
sin, 

I  see  them  by  the  portals,  prepared  to  let  me  in ; 

0  Lord,  I  wait  thy  pleasure,  Thy  time  and  way  are 
best, 

But  I  am  wasted,  worn,  and  weary;  Father,  bid  me 
rest !” 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

^  -o-  -> 

EVOLUTION-BIBLE  SKEPTICISM— IS  IT  SCHOLARLY? 

Robert  Etheridge,  F.R.S.,  distinguished  Fossiologist  of 
the  British  Geological  Survey  and  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum  in  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  says:  *Tn  all  this  great  museum  there  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  evidence  of  the  transmutation  of  species.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  talk  of  Evolutionists  is  sheer  nonsense,  not  founded 
upon  observation,  and  wholly  unsupported  by  facts.  This 
museum  is  full  of  proofs  of  the  utter  falsity  of  their  views.” 
W.  Bell  Dawson,  M.A.,  M.E.,  D.Sc.,  M-Inst.C.E.,  F.R.S.C., 
Laureate,  Academy  of  Science,  Paris,  Gold  Medalist  in  Geol¬ 
ogy  and  Natural  Science,  McGill  University,  says:  “Evolu¬ 
tion  is  a  theory  founded  on  ignorance.”  Sir  William  Dawson, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.AM.,  says:  “I  know 
nothing  about  the  origin  of  man,  except  what  I  am  told  in  the 
Scriptures — ^that  God  created  him.  I  do  not  know  anjrthing 
more  than  that,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  does. 
There  is  nothing  in  science  that  reaches  the  origin  of  any¬ 
thing  at  all.” 

— Quoted  from  tract  by  J.  E.  McKee. 
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Exposition  of  Reformed  Doctrine.  By  M.  J.  Bosma.  Zon- 

dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  309  pp.  $1.50. 

Almost  without  exception  works  on  theology  are  produced 
by  men  who  are  called  upon  to  serve  as  teachers  of  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Notes  which  are  necessary  for  classroom  lectures  natu¬ 
rally  develop  into  a  published  system  of  doctrine.  Mr.  Bosma 
is  an  exception.  Exposition  of  Reformed  Doctrine  (along 
with  other  valuable  writings)  is  the  product  of  a  pastor.  It 
is  probable  that  had  he  lived  to  mature  years  his  obvious 
ability  in  the  field  of  theology  would  have  been  claimed  by  the 
seminary  of  his  denomination.  He  died  in  1912  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight.  The  book,  which  was  first  published  in  1907, 
has  now  appeared  in  its  fifth  edition.  The  question  and  an¬ 
swer  method  is  employed  which  tends  to  keep  the  reader’s 
mind  on  the  point  under  discussion.  The  author’s  objective 
is  well  stated  by  him  in  the  preface :  “What  was  sought  was 
a  book  that  treated  Reformed  Doctrine,  especially  of  a  Dutch 
type,  in  a  form  that  is  simple  and  easily  comprehended,  and 
in  a  method  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  traditional  methods 
in  vogue  among  our  Reformed  people.  As  our  people  Amer¬ 
icanize  they  want  the  sound  teachings  of  their  ancestors  in  a 
new  language,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  same  terms  for  the 
expression  of  religious  truths  be  in  use  in  our  American  cir¬ 
cles  as  are  employed  in  our  Holland  circles.  Unity,  harmony, 
and  sympathy  among  the  various  parts  of  the  same  Church 
demand  this.  And  since  no  work  thus  far  meets  these  re¬ 
quirements,  the  author  has  felt  called  to  attempt  to  furnish 
what  he  and  others  have  so  painfully  lacked  thus  far.” 

Though  written  in  the  English,  this  book  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Dutch  and  has  been  adopted  as  a  classroom 
text-book,  notably  by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Seminary  in 
Japan.  Its  value  as  seen  by  the  Journal  of  the  Reformed 
Church  and  published  in  1913  is  stated  thus:  “A  wealth  of 
truth  is  worked  up  into  beautiful  symmetry,  so  that  the  book 
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is  eminently  one  for  Reformed  people.  It  is  up-to-date,  for 
on  the  one  hand  good  use  has  been  made  of  the  splendid  de¬ 
velopment  through  which  Reformed  theology  passed  in  the 
Netherlands  these  last  forty  years,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
theory  of  evolution  gets  a  thorough  overhauling  in  eight 
pages.  If  we  desire  to  have  our  spiritual  life  rest  upon  a 
solid  basis,  let  the  mind  be  stayed  upon  the  truth  as  a  foun¬ 
dation.  Whoever  is  so  disposed  will  do  well  to  own  a  book 
like  Bosma’s  and  read  it  again  and  again.” 

To  Bible  students  generally  it  should  be  said  that  this  vol¬ 
ume  undertakes  an  elucidation  of  no  more  truth  than  is  set 
forth  in  the  Reformed  Church’s  creed.  It  is,  therefore,  as  are 
so  many  works  on  theology,  abridged  as  to  doctrine  and  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  treatment  of  that  which  is  presented.  These 
features  will  hardly  be  deplored  by  those  who  in  their  train¬ 
ing  have  had  no  encouragement  to  pursue  Bible  doctrine  be¬ 
yond  the  fraction  of  it  which  their  creed  intimates.  The  case 
is  not  altered  whether  it  be  the  Westminster  Confession,  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Thirty- 
Seven  Articles  of  the  Netherland  Confession,  or  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Catechism.  In  any  case,  vast  fields  of  revealed  truth  are 
left  untouched  with  the  impression  created  that  the  material 
omitted  is  secondary  if  not  dangerous  or  nonexistent.  No 
estimation  is  possible  in  this  world  as  to  the  injury  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  by  this  slavish  curtailing  of  truth  in  loyalty 
to  credal  writings. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  doctrines  which  are  treated 
by  Mr.  Bosma  are  made  exceedingly  clear  and  because  of  that 
fact  the  book,  with  its  material  index,  is,  within  its  sphere,  a 
valuable  reference  work  for  every  student.  Practically  all  the 
eschatologj’^  treated  is  traditional  rather  than  Biblical.  The 
same  is  true,  also,  of  the  doctrine  of  Sanctification,  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  Works,  and  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  all  students  to  collect  the  standard 
works  on  theology  and  to  read  them,  this  book,  representing 
the  beliefs  of  the  Reformed  Church,  should  be  owned  and 
assimilated.  Beyond  the  restrictions  above  mentioned  the 
book  is  highly  commended. 

G.  Campbell  Morgan,  Bible  Teacher.  By  Harold  Murray. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  141  pp. 

$1.00. 

A  biographer  should  be  as  big  as  his  subject  else  he 
will  tend  to  belittle  the  one  he  desires  to  portray.  Not  many 
would  choose  to  undertake  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Morgan  and  his 
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work.  Harold  Murray  has  attempted  this  in  the  briefest  pos¬ 
sible  form  and  has  drawn  what  might  be  classed  as  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  great  personality  before  him.  Mr.  Murray  has 
a  genuine  gift  for  biographical  writing.  He  has  produced, 
also,  the  life  of  Gipsy  Smith  and  Dinsdale  Young — ^two  widely 
known  men  of  Great  Britain. 

Many  volumes  could  be  written  covering  the  long  and 
eventful  ministry  of  Dr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Murray  has  chosen 
facts  and  incidents  with  admirable  skill  and  these  few  pages 
succeed  in  bringing  a  great  life  into  perspective.  All  of  this 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  reader. 

Mr.  Murray  not  only  declares  the  truth  regarding  one  who 
has  become  a  foremost  teacher  of  his  generation,  but  he  also 
gives  the  key  to  this  phenomenal  success.  It  is  a  key  that 
few  preachers  of  this  day  have  discovered.  It  is  evident  that 
Dr.  Morgan  has  rare  personal  ability,  but  his  life  work  is  not 
the  result  of  a  lazy  man  capitalizing  on  his  natural  talents; 
it  is  the  result  of  the  most  relentless  study.  Nothing  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  divert  his  purpose  to  know  the  text  of  the 
Scriptures.  Every  day  was  claimed  to  its  full  advantage. 
This  unyielding  purpose  has  been  pursued  by  Dr.  Morgan 
beyond  any  man  of  his  generation  and  the  fruits  of  it  are 
such  as  to  class  him  above  other  men.  It  should  be  observed, 
also,  that  Dr.  Morgan  came  to  the  text  of  the  Bible  with  an 
open  mind  and,  while  he  has  respected  the  opinions  of  other 
men,  he  has  not  feared  to  find  things  for  himself  and  to  de¬ 
clare  them.  A  great  teacher  is  bound  to  be  a  great  preacher 
if  he  learns  to  adapt  the  truth  to  those  to  whom  he  speaks. 
The  ideal  preacher  of  today,  as  always,  is  the  man  who  ex¬ 
pounds  the  Word  of  God ;  but  that  is  not  possible  apart  from 
the  years  of  systematic,  well-directed  study.  Young  men  in 
the  ministry  need  to  be  awakened  at  this  point.  It  is  not 
enough  to  imitate  the  pulpit  ministry  of  a  great  teacher  or  to 
appropriate  his  material.  Such  efforts  are  to  be  classed  as 
echoes,  and  the  church  has  languished  under  that  ministra¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Morgan  is  a  voice.  He  could  have  been  an  echo, 
but  he  chose  the  long,  up-hill  path  of  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  goal  reached  is  indeed  worth 
while. 

Young  preachers  will  profit  much  from  the  reading  of  this 
life  story.  I  commend  it  to  them.  Years  of  personal  friend¬ 
ship  with  Dr.  Morgan  only  intensify  my  desire  to  stress  his 
success  under  God  and  to  insist  on  the  recognition  of  the  way 
it  has  been  attained. 
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Professor  E.  F.  Harrison 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians. 

Studies  in  the  Christian  Life,  by  Harold  F.  Pellegrin. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  892 

pp.  $3.60. 

An  immense  amount  of  work  has  gone  into  this  volume, 
w'hich  is  not  a  critical  commentary  nor  a  devotional  work  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  meditation  upon  outstanding  passages ;  it 
is  rather  an  examination  of  the  text  down  to  its  single  words 
and  phrases,  in  the  effort  to  bring  forth  the  richness  of  the 
epistle.  The  result  testifies  both  to  the  wealth  of  the  Biblical 
text  and  the  consecrated  study  of  the  pastor  who  went  to  be 
with  the  Lord  while  the  book  was  in  the  press.  One  finds 
very  little  repetition  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  necessarily  calls  for  repeated  handling  of  certain  ex¬ 
pressions  through  the  book.  The  point  of  view  is  thoroughly 
evangelical,  with  great  breadth  of  spirit  and  sympathy  toward 
the  spiritually  ignorant  and  erring. 

Criticism  might  be  offered  at  a  few  points.  A  certain 
misconception  of  the  word  “saint”  seems  to  underlie  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “The  Holy  Spirit  can  change  every  believing  soul  into 
a  saint.”  Also,  being  seated  with  Christ  in  heavenly  places 
is  referred  to  the  future  (pp.  120,  164)  rather  than  to  the 
saints*  present  position. 

It  is  regrettable  that  pp.  263  to  268  are  omitted.  Perhaps 
the  reader  will  console  himself  by  saying,  “What  are  these 
among  so  many?”  The  book  is  deserving  of  careful  perusal. 
Its  sentiments  v/ill  provoke  much  profitable  meditation  and 
will  draw  the  reader  closer  to  his  Lord. 


If  a  Man  Die  Shall  He  Live  Again?  By  Harry  C.  Mark. 

Zondervant  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  132 

pp.  $1.00. 

There  are  numerous  volumes  dealing  with  the  future  life, 
but  many  of  them  are  specialized,  dealing  with  particular 
phases  of  the  future  or  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with 
it.  The  merit  of  this  work  is  its  comprehensive,  Scriptural 
character,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  expression.  A  goodly 
number  of  writers  are  referred  to,  but  the  reader  is  brought 
back  always  to  the  Word  of  God  for  the  repose  of  his  faith 
and  the  quickening  of  his  knowledge.  Chapter  titles  are :  the 
light  of  reason;  the  fact  of  revelation;  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ;  the  abode  of  the  dead;  the  danger  and  delu¬ 
sion  of  Spiritualism,  the  fallacy  of  Soul-sleep;  heaven — a 
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place  or  condition;  the  nature  of  heaven;  what  shall  we  do 
in  heaven;  shall  we  know  one  another  in  heaven;  the  absent 
living;  eternal  life. 

Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  By  Albert  Barnes.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  119  pp. 
$1.00. 

In  offering  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  the  publishers  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  great  popularity  attained  by  the  commentaries 
of  this  writer,  reaching  more  than  a  million  copies.  The  com¬ 
ments  are  brief,  but  there  is  seldom  an  episode  or  a  para¬ 
graph  of  the  sacred  text  that  is  not  distinctly  illuminated  by 
the  author’s  thought.  The  volume  is  uncritical,  yet  on  points 
of  especial  difficulty  the  reader  is  apt  to  find  just  the  help 
for  which  he  is  looking.  For  sections  which  parallel  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Matthew,  the  author  is  content  to  refer  one  to 
his  work  on  that  Gospel. 

A  Conservative  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By 
Samuel  A  Cartledge,  Ph.  D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  196  pp.  $1.50. 

Rather  frequently  one  encounters  the  query,  “What  is  a 
good  book  on  New  Testament  Introduction?”  Here  is  one 
which  will  satisfy  the  person  who  wants  a  sane  and  sound 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  author  is  professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary.  He  writes,  therefore,  as  one  perfectly  familiar 
with  this  field  of  study  and  its  problems.  His  judgment  may 
be  followed  with  great  confidence.  Beginning  with  principles 
of  interpretation,  the  author  passes  to  the  transmission  of  the 
text,  the  canon,  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  pagan 
religions  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  then  proceeds  to  special 
introduction,  the  discussion  of  separate  sections  and  books  in 
the  canon.  Three  brief  appendices  deal  with  chronology,  the 
miraculous  element  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  difficult  branch  of  Synoptic  research,  the  author 
holds  to  the  two-document  hypothesis.  He  could  have  made  it 
clearer  that  not  all  conservatives  do  so.  He  wisely  refrains 
from  dealing  to  any  great  extent  with  formgeschichte.  The 
dating  of  Galatians  in  48  seems  to  us  too  early  by  several 
years,  although  such  a  date  is  possible  on  the  South  Galatian 
theory.  The  remaining  books  are  treated  along  customary 
lines,  with  some  hesitation  about  the  authenticity  of  II  Peter 
but  a  good  case  for  the  five  Johannine  books.  There  is  over- 
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statement  in  setting  forth  the  irregularity  of  the  Greek  of 
the  Apocalypse.  “The  Greek  of  the  Gospel  is  smooth  and  reg¬ 
ular,  while  that  of  Revelation  is  rough,  frequently  violating 
all  rules  of  grammar.”  That  creates  a  wrong  impression,  as 
these  irregularities  are  not  as  numerous  as  such  a  statement 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,  and  many  of  them  are  deliberate 
literary  devices  used  for  effect. 

Dr.  Cartledge  is  exceedingly  careful  not  to  take  anything 
for  granted  which  would  favor  the  conservative  position.  He 
rather  goes  out  of  his  way  to  give  consideration  to  other  view¬ 
points.  His  conclusions  are  cautious,  perhaps  occasionally  too 
much  so.  But  this  quality  of  caution  and  complete  fairness 
will  commend  the  book  to  all  classes  of  readers.  Seldom  will 
one  find  a  book  which  contains  so  much  valuable  material  on 
New  Testament  study  so  clearly  and  briefly  put.  The  brevity 
is  perhaps  regrettable  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  in  the 
theological  seminary,  but  even  there  the  volume  will  take 
its  place  as  an  excellent  epitome. 

Jewish  Christianity.  By  H.  E.  Dana.  Bible  Institute 

Memorial  Press,  New  Orleans,  La.  283  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  valuable  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known 
Baptist  professor  who  has  recently  been  called  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Kansas  City  Baptist  Seminary.  The  design  of 
the  book  is  to  sketch  the  history,  character  and  literature  of 
the  Jewish  branch  of  the  early  church.  The  sources  em¬ 
ployed  are  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Acts,  James,  the 
epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  Hebrews,  and  to  a  certain  e^ent, 
the  Gospel  records,  after  the  fashion  of  Form-criticism.  The 
reader  comes  to  see  the  rise  and  nature  of  Jewish  Christian¬ 
ity  in  a  clear  light  as  the  author  sketches  with  considerable 
skill  the  history  of  the  movement  both  in  its  known  and  prob¬ 
able  phases.  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  epistles  named 
above,  providing  a  broad  view  of  the  contents  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  thought,  with  some  help  on  especially  difficult  points. 
The  work  manifests  a  well-developed  exegetical  sense.  In¬ 
dependence  of  judgment  unites  with  judicious  use  of  others’ 
work. 

A  few  points  in  the  treatment  are  open  to  question.  The 
author  defends  the  reality  of  the  conversion  of  Simon  Magus 
on  insufficient  grounds  (pp.  79,  80).  He  suggests  that  in 
II  Peter  2 :4  we  have  the  apostle’s  conception  of  the  origin  of 
Satan  and  his  hosts.  This  does  not  agree  with  Scripture 
representations  of  the  liberty  of  action  enjoyed  by  Satan. 
Certainly  he  and  his  helpers  have  not  been  cast  down  to  hell 
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or  delivered  unto  chains  of  darkness.  The  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  verse  refers  it  to  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Genesis.  On  pp.  251,  252  one  finds  that  the  old  covenant  of 
Hebrews  eight  was  the  Abrahamic.  The  ninth  verse  clearly 
states  that  it  was  the  covenant  of  the  law.  The  Abrahamic 
covenant  has  never  been  superseded. 

The  author  is  modest  in  stating  that  his  work  is  intended 
for  the  average  student.  The  most  advanced  will  find  it 
profitable  reading. 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

A  Christian  Layman’s  Handbook.  By  Robert  M.  Kurtz, 

M.A.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York.  72  pp.  50^. 

Originally  prepared  for  an  adult  Bible  class  by  the  author, 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Tract  Society  this  booklet 
was  revised  for  publication.  It  consists  in  a  brief  presenta¬ 
tion  of  essential  doctrines  substantiated  by  appropriate  Scrii)- 
ture.  The  discussion  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration ;  the  doctrine  of  God, 
His  being,  attributes,  and  triune  Person;  man’s  relation  to 
God  as  indicated  by  sin,  redemption,  and  the  Christian  life; 
and  a  concluding  consideration  of  the  essence  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  booklet  closes  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in  creation  and  in  the 
new  creation.  The  work  is  commended  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  written. 

Who  Is  The  Holy  Spirit?  By  Henry  W.  Frost.  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company,  New  York.  124  pp.  $1.25. 

In  a  field  of  doctrine  so  neglected  as  that  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  new  volume  is  always  welcome,  though 
there  have  been  frequent  contemporary  contributions.  The 
doctrine  is  of  such  importance  and  is  so  frequently  slighted 
that  any  attempt  to  present  these  great  truths  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public  should  be  commended. 

The  present  work  of  Dr.  Frost,  who  is  endeared  to  many 
for  his  work  in  the  China  Inland  Mission,  follows  another 
volume  on  important  Christian  truths  entitled,  “About  the 
Old  Faith.”  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Spirit’s  sover¬ 
eignty,  His  limiting.  His  baptism,  filling,  sanctifying,  and 
empowering.  The  personality  of  the  Spirit  is  carefully  de- 
fin^  in  an  opening  chapter,  and  the  closing  thought  is  that  of 
the  Spirit’s  objectives.  The  author  is  to  be  commended  on 
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a  carefully  written,  concise  statement  of  his  conception  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Many  readers,  with  the  reviewer,  will  find  objectional 
some  of  the  doctrinal  implications  and  teachings,  mostly  of  a 
minor  nature.  The  use  of  the  term  offices  to  indicate  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  producing  the  sonship  of  the  believer, 
Christian  service,  sanctification,  suffering,  and  salvation,  as 
present  in  Chapter  II,  must  be  questioned.  These  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  offices  of  the  Spirit  any  more  than  any  other  ministry 
of  the  Spirit,  such  as  regeneration,  baptism,  filling,  and  seal¬ 
ing.  The  use  of  the  term  offices  is  properly  limited  to  those 
of  Christ:  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  which  fully  deserve  this 
designation. 

Most  objectional  is  the  chapter  on  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  While  carefully  avoiding  all  the  excesses  of  the  holi¬ 
ness  movement,  the  author  seriously  confuses  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  with  regeneration,  indwelling,  and  filling.  There 
is  an  evident  failure  to  comprehend  the  exact  nature  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  though  the  author’s  definition,  based  on 
1  Cor.  12:13  indicates  a  partial  grasp  of  it.  The  first  de¬ 
parture  is  in  the  reference  to  the  baptism  of  Christ  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  first  instance  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
This  statement  is  wholly  without  Scriptural  warrant,  and 
indicates  a  failure  to  recognize  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
could  not  have  been  properly  administered  until  the  day  of 
Pentecost  when  the  Church  was  formed.  At  the  baptism  of 
Christ  by  water,  Christ  was  certainly  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
but  nothing  comparable  to  Christian  baptism  was  effected. 
Whatever  the  meaning  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  it  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Christian  both  as  to  meaning  and  order. 

Four  other  instances  are  given  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  Two  of  these,  while  undoubtedly  are  instances  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  have  no  reference  to  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  whatever.  This  error  is  caused  by  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  expression,  “the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them”  (Acts 
19:6)  and  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  8:17)  with  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  whereas  it  relates  to  indwelling  and 
filling. 

Probably  the  most  striking  disparity  of  teaching  is  the 
statement,  “It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  Spirit-baptism 
had  an  ending  as  well  as  a  beginning  and — so  far  as  Scrip¬ 
tural  record  is  concerned — ^that  God  sovereignly  chose  to 
bring  that  particular  form  of  Spirit  manifestation  to  a  com¬ 
plete  conclusion  within  the  apostolic  period”  (p.  63).  While 
this  statement  is  later  modified  by  the  conclusion,  “That  the 
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series  of  Spirit-baptism  was  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ,”  the  author  fails  to  state  or  appreciate  that  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  like  regeneration  and  indwelling,  oc¬ 
curs  in  each  individual  case  at  the  moment  of  salvation.  This 
is  the  force  of  1  Cor.  12 :13,  i.  e.,  that  every  true  Christian  is 
also  baptized  by  the  Spirit. 

The  fundamental  error  is  the  failure  to  discern  that  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  has  no  vital  relation  to  any  of  the  signs 
or  experiences  of  the  believers  in  apostolic  times.  The  several 
works  of  the  Spirit  at  the  moment  of  saving  faith  (regenera¬ 
tion,  indwelling,  sealing,  and  baptizing)  are  not  experimental. 
All  experience  is  related  to  the  filling  of  the  Spirit.  In  most 
instances  a  person  is  also  filled  with  the  Spirit  at  the  moment 
of  salvation  as  well  as  at  subsequent  times.  Hence,  the  joy 
and  peace  that  attends  saving  faith  is  a  fruit  of  the  filling 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  impossible  to  experience  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  however  much  we  may  enjoy  our  union  with 
Christ  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  Spirit. 

Further  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  statement,  “But 
prayer  principles  are  ever  the  same,  and  if  the  disciples  were 
to  pray  for  the  baptism  we  are  to  pray  for  the  filling.”  It  is 
the  reviewer’s  opinion  that  both  the  analogy  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  are  false.  The  disciples  were  never  told  to  pray  for 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  nor  is  the  Christian  ever  instructed 
to  pray  for  His  filling  in  this  age.  The  Spirit  will  fill  every 
heart  in  which  He  is  not  grieved  and  quenched,  and  will 
flood  with  resurrection  power  everyone  who  walks  in  the 
Spirit.  A  Scriptural  instance  may  be  found  in  Acts  4:24-41. 

Notwithstanding  these  extended  criticisms,  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  exceedingly  worth  while  and  should  be  read  by  every 
careful  student  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit. 

Professor  C.  L.  Feinberg 

Blue  Skies.  By  Louise  Harrison  McGraw.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  1938.  262  pp.  $1.00. 

The  authoress  has  given  us  in  this  work  of  fiction  a  simple 
and  beautiful  story.  She  has  done  something  more.  In  a 
singular  and  remarkable  way  she  has  vividly  set  forth  the 
attitude  of  Gentiles  toward  Jews,  the  indifference  toward  the 
evangelization  of  the  latter,  the  scriptural  reasons  for  giving 
Christ  to  Israel,  the  manner  in  which  Hebrew  Christians  are 
looked  upon  by  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  nominal  Christians,  their 
difficulties  in  adaptation  to  the  new  spiritual  surroundings, 
and  the  obstacles  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  phase  of  mission 
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work  on  a  faith  basis.  To  a  Hebrew  Christian  these  facts 
are  already  known,  but  for  a  Gentile  Christian  to  fathom 
them  shows  remarlmble  insight  and  love  for  the  Jews.  And 
all  these  truths,  almost  in  the  form  of  an  apologia  for  Jewish 
evangelization,  are  beautifully  blended  in  an  engaging  story 
which  we  recommend  to  all. 

The  Spirit  op  the  Shepherd.  By  M.  P.  Krikorian.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  1938.  125  pp. 
$1.00. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Krikorian  is  an  Armenian  evangelist  educated 
in  this  country  who  has  had  a  full  and  God-honored  ministry 
in  our  land.  In  this  book  he  gives  us  several  messages  on 
the  immortal  twenty-third  Psalm.  Having  lived  in  early 
youth  the  shepherd  life,  the  author  illuminates  the  work 
with  his  own  personal  experiences  in  caring  for  the  flock. 
The  reviewer  has  read  many  interpretations  of  this  psalm 
but  never  has  he  read  one  that  was  more  true  to  Oriental 
conditions,  thought,  and  customs.  Throughout  the  work  the 
writer  maintains  a  very  high  spiritual  tone.  Appeals  are 
made  repeatedly,  by  way  of  striking  application  to  believers 
today,  to  the  saved  to  rely  wholly  upon  and  to  enter  fully 
into  the  bountiful  shepherd  care  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Nor 
does  the  author  neglect  the  appeal  to  the  unsaved,  urging 
them  to  make  Christ  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls, 
and  revealing  himself  to  have  a  heart  of  concern  for  the 
wandering  sheep.  The  book  is  full  of  simplicity,  devotion  to 
the  Person  of  Christ,  and  downright  eloquence.  Rich  spiritual 
blessing  awaits  you  in  the  reading  of  this  work. 

Wives  of  the  Bible.  W.  B.  Riley,  D.D.  Zondervan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  1938.  119  pp.  $1.00. 

This,  another  work  from  the  ready  pen  of  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Minneapolis,  is  a  series  of  ser¬ 
mons  delivered  to  his  congregation  on  several  Sunday  even¬ 
ings  and  dedicated  to  the  faithful  women  of  the  church.  The 
book  purports  to  give  a  cross-section  of  femininity.  All  the 
women  chosen  are  from  the  Old  Testament  except  Mary,  the 
mother  of  our  Lord.  Dr.  Riley  deals  in  turn  with  Eve,  Sarah, 
LoPs  wife,  Jezebel,  Bathseba,  and  Job’s  wife.  Applications 
are  made  repeatedly  to  our  own  day. 

Professor  R.  T.  Chafer 

The  Seal  op  the  Seven.  A  Blazed  Trail  for  Bible  Study. 
By  T.  E.  P.  Woods,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Head  of  the  Bible  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  McCallie  School,  Chattanooga.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 

mans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids.  181  pp.  $2.00. 

This  valuable  and  painstaking  work  of  Dr.  Woods  will  be 
variously  received.  Students  of  the  Scriptures  who  believe 
that  the  Bible  contains  its  own  system  of  interpretation,  and 
who  exalt  the  plain  testimony  of  the  Word  above  the  sundry 
systems  of  theology  that  are  accepted  as  analogies  of  faith 
by  which  the  Scriptures  are  interpreted,  will  gratefully  profit 
by  the  hard  work  which  resulted  in  this  anal3d:ical  aid  to 
Bible  study.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
a  rigid  theological  framework  which  allows  no  freedom  for 
discovering  things  old  and  new  in  the  divine  revelation,  and 
closes  the  door  to  much  that  throws  light  on  the  eternal  pur¬ 
pose,  will  not  be  so  enthusiastic  over  the  disclosures  these 
heptadic  analyses  make  plain. 

Being  impressed  by  the  frequency  of  the  number  seven  in 
the  Bible,  and  by  its  symbolical  and  mystical  use.  Dr.  Woods 
took  up  the  study  of  the  whole  Bible,  following  consistently 
the  heptadic  outline  scheme.  On  this  he  says  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion:  “Is  the  writer  obsessed  with  a  ‘seven’  complex?  I 
think  not.  I  pray  not.  No  other  compositions,  so  far  as  I 
know,  can  be  thus  analyzed.  •  I  have  tried  patiently  and  con¬ 
sistently  to  fit  the  writings  of  men  into  this  scheme,  but  to  no 
avail.  And  I  have  come  to  the  firm  conviction  that  this  un¬ 
usual  characteristic  of  the  Bible  is  not  an  accident,  but  that 
it  constitutes  a  signal  mark  of  inspiration,  that  it  is  the 
signature  of  God ;  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  signifying  that  though 
the  writers  were  men,  the  author  is  God  Himself.  They 
wrote  it  down  for  Him,  and  He  put  the  Seal  of  the  Seven  on 
it,  thus  authenticating  it  as  His  Word.” 

The  book  has  three  general  divisions:  (1)  The  thirty-nine 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  analyzed;  (2)  Similar  treatment 
of  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the  New  Testament;  (3)  Gen¬ 
eral  analyses  of  the  whole  Bible,  showing  how  the  individual 
books  fit  together  to  set  forth  the  great  Purpose  of  God.  In 
the  treatment  of  each  book  or  section  studied,  there  is  first 
the  broad  division  of  seven  heads,  then  each  of  these  heptadic 
sections  is  divided  into  seven  subheads.  Thus  the  sixty-six 
chapters  of  Isaiah  are  divided  into  forty-nine  study  points, 
and  likewise  the  twenty-five  verses  of  Jude  are  analyzed 
under  the  forty-nine  points.  To  many  this  will  seem  at  first 
blush  to  be  an  arbitrary  method  of  dividing  the  Scripture 
subject  matter.  Whether  one  prefers  one’s  own  divisional 
system  or  is  open  to  the  suggestions  of  this  system,  a  careful 
study  of  this  plan  will  jdeld  rich  material  and  will  be  found 
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to  be  a  very  suggestive  adjunct  to  other  methods  of  Bible 
study. 

One  should  not  essay  the  roll  of  Bible  analyst  without  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  great  themes  of  Scripture  and  the 
correlation  of  the  Truth,  so  lacking  in  the  writings  of  many 
commentators.  One  is  at  once  struck  with  the  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  these  requisites  evinced  by  this  author  through¬ 
out  his  work. 

Searching  The  Scriptures.  By  J.  E.  McKee.  Published 
by  the  author.  Address  Alpine,  N.  Y.  246  pp.  $2.00. 
This  well  printed  and  attractively  bound  volume  contains 
study  outlines  of  all  the  sixty-six  books  of  the  Bible.  Several 
objects  for  writing  the  book  are  listed  by  the  author  among 
which  he  mentions:  “First,  to  exalt  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  men,  the  Bridegroom  of 
the  Church,  and  the  hope  of  Israel.”  He  also  includes  the 
desire  to  stimulate  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  pen¬ 
ning  of  a  protest  against  apostasy. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  when  one  attempts  to  cover  the 
whole  Bible  in  one  volume  some  of  the  books  must  be  in¬ 
adequately  treated.  For  instance,  the  Gospel  of  John  re¬ 
ceives  thirty  pages  of  space  while  1  Thessalonians  is  given 
only  eleven  words  with  five  accompanying  Scripture  refer¬ 
ences,  and  2  Thessalonians  is  dismissed  with  seven  lines. 
One  craves  fuller  treatment  at  such  sections  of  the  Word. 

The  author  is  true  to  the  Scriptures,  laying  the  stress  on 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  He  also 
throws  in  testimonies  and  warnings  against  error,  under  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  text.  Referring  to  Isaiah  68:1  he  says:  “We 
believe  modernism,  which  is  spiritual  communism,  to  be  a 
revolt  against  Biblical  Christianity,  and  we  will  neither 
tremble  at  its  threats,  bow  to  its  demands,  support  its  pro¬ 
grams  nor  remain  silent  concerning  its  sins.”  The  work  is 
commended  as  an  adjunct  to  Bible  study.  It  is  well  written 
and  very  legible  in  its  setting  of  ten  point  t5rpe. 

Peter,  The  Man  Jesus  Made.  By  Hillyer  Hawthorne 
Straton,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Dedicated  to  his  famous  father,  John  Roach 
Straton.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  147  pp.  $1.00. 

The  author  opens  his  Preface  with  the  following  words: 
“When  one  begins  to  study  the  life  and  letters  of  Simon 
Peter  it  is  amazing  to  discover  how  few  are  the  authorative 
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and  even  the  popular  works  on  this  apostle.  The  shelves  of 
religious  libraries  are  filled  with  books  on  Jesus,  John,  and 
Paul,  but  Peter  has  been  strangely  neglected.  .  .  .  The  pres¬ 
ent  work  is  an  attempt  to  re-evaluate  the  life  of  Peter,  to 
give  him  his  rightful  place  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  as 
well  as  to  recognize  his  leadership  in  the  early  church.” 

Through  twelve  rather  brief  chapters  the  author  traces 
the  life  and  wonderful  development  of  this  lowly  man.  It  is 
a  favorite  comment  on  Peter  that  he  is  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  than  the  other  disciples  “because  he  was  so  human.” 
This  thought  appears  in  the  opening  of  the  First  Chapter: 
“There  is  something  about  the  personality  of  Peter  that 
strikes  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  .  .  .  The 
faults  of  Peter  are  our  faults.  He  is  a  fiesh  and  blood  saint. 
The  average  man  can  understand  this  man  who  began  life 
as  a  Jonas,  a  dove,  and  became  a  rock.  The  achievements  no 
less  than  the  failures  of  Peter  make  him  a  figure  that  is 
very  attractive.  .  .  .  From  the  self-centered  fisherman  to  the 
Christ-centered  apostle  marks  a  spiritual  advancement  un¬ 
surpassed  by  any  other  New  Testament  character.” 

In  a  fresh  and  engaging  style  the  author  takes  the  reader 
through  the  life  of  this  great  apostle,  beginning  the  biography 
with  the  bragging  Galilean  fisherman  and  ending  with  him 
“crucified  upside  down  at  his  own  request  because  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  worthy  to  die  like  his  Lord.”  Lovers  of 
Peter  will  profit  by  reading  this  biographical  sketch. 

Common  Objections  To  Christianity.  By  C.  L.  Draw¬ 
bridge,  M.A.,  with  A  Survey  of  the  Leaders  and  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Conflict  Between  Christianity  and  Its  Oppon¬ 
ents  by  Professor  Edward  Lewis  of  Drew  University. 
Published  by  Samuel  R.  Leland,  Inc.,  New  York.  278  pp. 
$2.50. 

Perhaps  the  subject  matter  of  this  painstaking  work 
would  be  better  described  by  the  change  of  the  title  to.  Com- 
mon  Objections  to  Theism.  Theism,  the  subject  of  only  one 
division  of  Christian  theology,  although  a  basic  one,  is  by  no 
means  as  inclusive  of  the  whole  truth  as  is  full-orb^d  Chris¬ 
tianity.  One  may  be  a  theist  and  deny  other  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
to  reply  with  the  theistic  argument  fifteen  common  objections 
to  Christianity,  devoting  a  chapter  to  each  objection.  In 
handling  such  subjects  as  Rationalism,  The  Ideals  of  Ethic- 
ism,  Evolution  and  Creation,  Materialism,  Determinism  and 
Self-determinism,  Secularism,  Atheism,  Agnosticism,  and 
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Anthropomorphism,  many  sound  arguments  are  presented. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  conservative  Christian  doctrine,  how¬ 
ever,  views  are  advanced  which  would  not  satisfy  a  believer 
in  revealed  Christianity.  The  discussion  in  the  chapter  on 
Evolution  and  Creation  proceeds  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
theistic  evolutionist.  This  necessarily  leads  to  un-Christian 
views  of  the  fall  of  man,  as  indicated  in  the  following  quota¬ 
tion:  “Is  it  a  fact  that  our  first  parents  fell?”  That  ques¬ 
tion  is  more  fundamental  than  the  other  question,  viz.:  “Is 
the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  first  human  being  written  in  the 
form  of  allegory  or  in  that  of  biography?  There  can  surely 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  as  soon  as  man  acquired  the 
genuine  capacity  to  choose  between  alternatives,  he  occasion¬ 
ally  chose  the  right  alternative,  and  sometimes  the  wrong 
one :  in  other  words,  occasionally  he  fell.  But  it  was  not  the 
fall  of  a  couple  of  individuals  many  thousands  or  millions  of 
years  ago,  so  much  as  the  fall  of  every  individual  human 
being,  in  every  age,  ever  since,  which  necessitates  a  Saviour 
to  lift  men  up  again.”  Just  what  this  lifting  process  should 
be  is  not  touched  upon. 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  in  the  field  of 
Apologetics  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  effort  of 
theologians  of  liberal  tendencies  to  undo  the  terrible  ravages 
of  Modernism  in  the  Church.  This  effort  is  producing  works 
which  are  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error. 

The  survey  of  the  Leaders  and  Literature  of  this  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  its  foes  during  the  Christian  era, 
contributed  by  Professor  Lewis,  is  valuable  for  reference. 

Cornerstones  op  Faith.  By  J.  M.  Stanfield.  227  pp.  $2.00. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 

In  an  introductory  paragraph.  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Wareing, 
office  superintendent  Chattanooga  District,  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  says:  “As  a  lajrman  he  [Mr.  Stanfield]  presents 
a  point  of  view  that  easily  relates  him  to  the  historic  schol¬ 
arship  of  the  church  and  connects  him  with  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  author  is  eminently  trustworthy  and  will  render  a  service 
for  which  many  devoted  people  will  be  sincerely  thankful.” 

Thirty-three  “Cornerstones”  are  quite  fully  discussed  in 
the  book,  these  covering  the  great  doctrines  of  the  faith, 
written  in  harmony  with  the  orthodox  Arminian  theology. 
Mr.  Stanfield  is  not  a  Modernist.  His  viewpoint,  however, 
would  not  satisfy  an  orthodox  Calvinist.  The  surprising 
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thing  about  the  work  is  that  there  is  left  within  the  Metho¬ 
dist  fold  one  who  has  the  temerity  to  set  forth  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Methodist  faith.  Although  we  cannot  endorse  some 
of  the  Arminian  positions  the  author  presents,  his  loyalty 
to  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God  and  his  presentation  of 
Christ  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God  are  so  refreshing  in  the  face 
of  the  wretched  stream  of  “religious”  literature  pouring  from 
the  presses  of  so-called  Christian  publishing  houses,  the  re¬ 
viewer  caught  himself  saying  amen  at  frequent  intervals. 

Prophecy.  The  End  From  the  Beginning.  By  W.  H.  Rogers, 

D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City. 

Published  by  Arno  C.  Gaebelein,  Inc.,  New  York.  302  pp. 

$1.50. 

Both  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  consistent  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  publisher  of  this  book  are  guarantees  that  here  is 
a  work  which  may  be  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  study  of  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  All 
the  great  themes  of  prophecy  are  adequately  covered  within 
the  fourteen  rather  extensive  chapters.  To  those  who  desire 
a  work  written  from  the  consistent  premillennial  viewpoint, 
either  for  personal  study  or  to  hold  as  a  reference  book  on 
this  faith,  the  book  is  highly  commended. 

The  Gospel  of  Christmas.  By  J.  Harold  Gwynne.  Wm.  B. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Company.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

150  pp.  $1.00. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  hubbub  of  the  holiday  season,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  we  are  by  so  much  that  distracts  our  attention 
from  the  real  meaning  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Son, 
here  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  Christian  home.  I 
know  of  no  modestly  priced  gift  which  would  thrill  a  devout 
soul  more  than  this  book  for  devotional  reading  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

It  is  arranged  in  three  parts  of  five  chapters  in  each  part. 
The  first  part  opens  with  descriptions  of  the  first  Christmas 
songs — those  of  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Zacharias  and  Simeon. 
Then  the  events  are  carried  on  up  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.  This 
is  not  a  mere  recital  of  this  ever-beautiful  story,  but  the 
author  accompanies  the  narrative  with  the  meaning  of  the 
events  for  the  believer.  Part  II  opens  with  a  beautiful  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  Christmas  angels  and  the  spiritual  part  they  per¬ 
formed  in  blessing,  comfort  and  protection.  Part  III  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  chapter  on  what  Christ  wants  for  Christmas. 
First,  He  wants  our  worship.  What  a  rebuke  we  have  here 
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to  our  self-seekinsr  desires !  He  wants  our  gifts  and  He  wants 
our  witness.  He  has  given  to  us  more  richly  than  we  can 
ever  repay. 

Each  of  the  fifteen  chapters  is  introduced  by  a  beautiful 
hymn,  beginning  with,  “Hark!  The  Herald  Angels  Sing,” 
and  closing  with,  “The  Sky  Can  Still  Remember.” 

More  Difficulties  of  the  Evolution  Theory.  By  Douglas 

Dewar.  Thynne  and  Company,  Ltd.,  28-30  Whitefriars  St., 

London,  E.  C.  4.  210  pp.  3/6. 

We  have  in  the  past  reviewed  favorably  two  other  works 
on  the  Evolution  Theory  by  this  author.  This  work  is  tech¬ 
nical  in  treatment,  as  it  should  be  to  be  effective  as  a  reply 
to  the  claims  of  that  class  of  scientists  who  champion  the 
theory.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  main  divisions,  the 
first  on  the  Biological  problems,  covered  by  thirteen  chapters. 
In  the  second  division  the  author  handles  the  Palaeontological 
problems  in  six  chapters.  The  last  two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  analysis  of  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Davies,  and  a  conclusion. 
Mr.  Dewar  concludes  the  book  with  the  following  quotations: 
“Dr.  W.  R.  Thompson  well  says  (‘Science  and  Common  Sense' 
(1937)  p.  223) :  ‘The  fundamental  difficulties  about  the 
theory  of  Evolution  are,  in  fact,  not  theological,  but  rational 
and  experimental.'  This  distinguished  zoologist  also  writes 
(p.  229) :  ‘The  concept  of  organic  evolution  is  very  highly 
prized  by  biogolists,  for  many  of  whom  it  is  an  object  of 
genuinely  religious  devotion,  because  they  regard  it  as  a 
supreme  integrative  principle.  This  is  probably  the  reason 
why  the  severe  methodological  criticism  employed  in  other 
departments  of  biology  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  bear 
against  evolutionary  speculation.  There  are,  however,  indi¬ 
cations  that  this  criticism  will  not  now  be  long  delayed.'  May 
this  forecast  be  realized!” 

The  author  has  provided  a  glossary  of  terms  used  in  the 
book,  and  a  complete  index,  also  a  bibliography.  The  book  is 
conservative  in  statement,  devoid  of  the  ridicule  that  mars 
some  controversial  works  on  this  subject.  The  author  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  proofs  he  so  ably  presents  to  justify  his  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Unseen.  By  James  R.  Graham,  Jr. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  26 

pp.  25c. 

Mr.  Graham  explains  in  the  opening  paragraph  how  it 
came  about  that  he  wrote  this  booklet.  “It  occurred  to  the 
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editor  of  one  of  China’s  foremost  religious  periodicals  that 
it  would  be  in  order  to  publish  and  distribute  an  article  con¬ 
taining  forthright  answers  to  three  questions  that  he  had 
found  to  be  in  the  minds  of  innumerable  young  people,  in 
that  great  land,  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  questions  he  submitted  were  as 
follows :  (1)  Is  the  Bible  true  and  to  be  trusted  in  every  detail? 
(2)  Is  God  visible  and  a  worthy  object  of  worship?  (3)  Can 
one  be  a  Christian  who  does  not  believe  in  the  virgin  birth?” 

In  making  his  reply  to  these  three  questions  the  author 
points  out  that  the  first  question  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three  and  must  be  settled  before  progress  can  be  made  with 
the  others.  Because  of  its  importance  Mr.  Graham  devotes 
the  larger  portion  of  the  work  to  this  first  question.  At  the 
close  of  this  section  he  says:  “We  have  adduced  these  reas¬ 
ons  founded  on  historic,  scientific,  and  prophetic  facts,  only 
a  few  from  very  many  in  each  case,  to  show  why  we  believe 
the  words  of  the  Bible  to  be  consistent  with  fact  and  to  be 
believed  in  every  detail.” 

(2)  “No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  de¬ 
clared  Him”  (John  1:18).  Not  having  seen  Him  we  believe 
He  is  the  worthy  object  of  faith  because  of  the  revelation  of 
His  attributes — wisdom,  power,  glory,  love,  the  operation  of 
which  we  have  seen,  and  experienced. 

(3)  The  author  here  draws  a  distinction  between  a  pos¬ 
sible  babe  in  Christ  who  has  not  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question  of  the  virgin  birth,  and  a  professing  Chris¬ 
tian  who  intelligently  rejects  the  doctrine.  Such  an  one 
rejects  the  testimony  of  the  revealed  truth,  and  cannot  lay 
claim  to  be  a  true  Christian. 

Professor  J.  T.  Spangler 

The  Life  of  J.  W.  H.  Stuckenberg,  Theologian,  Philoso¬ 
pher,  Sociologist,  Friend  of  Humanity.  By  John  O. 

Evjen.  Lutheran  Free  Church  Publishing  Co.,  264  Cedar 

Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  535  pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  biography.  Rather  it  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  study  of  an  extraordinary  man  by  a  man  with  a 
great  genius  in  portraying  vividly,  not  only  the  central 
figure,  but  also  the  many  men  in  the  making  of  Dr.  Stucken¬ 
berg,  and  the  many  contacts  with  men  and  life  that  were  so 
dynamic  in  the  development  of  this  great  and  fine  character. 
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In  presenting  Dr.  Stuckenberg  as  student,  pastor,  army 
chaplain,  college  professor  and  all-around  scholar  and  man, 
Dr.  Evjen  really  has  written  an  encyclopedic  biography. 
There  are  so  many  studies  of  men  taken  from  the  notes  and 
writings  of  Dr.  Stuckenberg,  so  many  vivid  deliniations  of 
events  and  situations,  together  with  so  much  material  of  a 
truly  historical  character  in  critical  periods  of  our  country’s 
history  as  to  justify  the  word  encyclopedic. 

One  is  justified  in  recommending  to  young  men,  especially 
to  young  ministers,  this  volume  as  a  life  companion.  For 
there  is  very  much  help  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  Christian 
Sociology,  Theology,  Philosophy,  Pastoral  Theology,  and  very 
much  of  very  great  value  beside. 

The  Education  That  Educates.  By  Marion  E.  Cady,  M.A. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  260  pp.  $2.00. 

We  have  in  this  very  remarkable  book  an  “Evaluation  of 
Hebrew  Education”  as  compared  with  ancient  and  modern 
systems,  and  an  application  of  its  principles  and  methods  to 
present  day  educational  problems.” 

Hebrew  education  is  most  thoroughly  and  exhaustively 
treated.  And  the  extent  and  value  of  it  is  set  forth  in  a 
consummate  manner.  One  is  surprised  to  have  discovered  to 
him  its  breadth  and  depth.  And  yet  why  should  it  be  just  so, 
when  one  remembers  Saul  of  Tarsus? 

Could  our  modern  educationists,  both  secular  and  religi¬ 
ous,  be  induced  to  study  and  digest  this  superb  treatise,  our 
schools  of  every  kind  and  our  churches  would  certainly  be 
spared  the  many  disheartening  experiments  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  theorists  are  making  today  and  have  made  for  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 

The  amazing  discovery  is  in  that  the  Hebrew  education 
was  so  comprehensive  covering  every  major  department,  with 
very  considerable  specialization.  Students  of  Hebrew  life 
and  thought  must  not  ignore  this  surprising  book. 

China’s  First  Missionaries — Ancient  Israelites.  By  T. 

Torrance,  T.  R.  G.  S.  Thynne  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  28-30  White- 

friars  St.,  E.  C.  4.,  London.  125  pp.  Price  3/6. 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  there  had  been 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  few  men  who  had  made  investiga¬ 
tions,  that  some  centuries  before  Christ,  there  was  a  migra¬ 
tion  of  Israelites  to  western  China  on  the  borders  of  Tibet. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  has  been  a  missionary  in 
this  region  for  many  years,  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
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discovered  what  to  him  are  indisputable  evidences  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  Chiang,  now  greatly  reduced  in  numbers, 
are  undoubtedly  of  Israelite  decent.  Their,  life,  manners  and 
religious  practices  prove  this  contention. 

Some  of  the  chapter  headings  are  most  significant:  IV. 
Chiang  Life  and  Customs;  V.  The  Religion  of  the  Chiang; 
VI.  High  Place  Worship;  VII.  The  Heaven-sent  Sin-bearer; 
VIII.  The  Priesthood;  IX.  The  Sacrifices;  XI.  Family  and 
Other  Sacrifices. 

The  many  fine  illustrations  surely  help  to  determine  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Torrance.  The  book  is  more  than  intensely 
readable.  And  it  is  packed  with  most  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  of  many  kinds. 

Reverend  S.  W.  Murray 

J.  Taylor  Smith,  Everybody’s  Bishop.  By  Maurice  Whit¬ 
low.  Lutterworth  Press,  London,  E.  C.  4.  191  pp.  2/6. 

The  home  call  of  the  beloved  Bishop  Taylor  Smith  on 
March  28,  1938,  on  board  the  S.  S.  Orion  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  brought  to  a  close  a  truly  remarkable  life  of  service 
for  God.  Mr.  Whitlow  has  in  a  very  short  time  produced 
an  admirable  impression  of  the  Bishop’s  life  and  word,  even 
if  it  bears  the  marks  of  haste  in  compilation. 

This  sketch  portrays  the  life  of  John  Taylor  Smith  from 
his  conversion  as  a  lad  of  12,  through  college,  his  early  years 
in  the  Christian  ministry,  the  mission  field,  the  Chaplaincy- 
General  of  the  British  Forces,  to  the  wider  ministry  which  he 
exercised  during  the  past  dozen  years.  The  Bishop  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  faith  in  God,  of  genial  disposition  and 
characterized  by  a  winsomeness  and  approachability  all  too 
rare. 

The  author  brings  together  a  number  of  memories  and 
recollections  of  Bishop  Taylor  Smith’s  life.  Of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  those  who  have  sat  under  his  personal  ministry  is  a 
fac  simile  of  the  well-known  blessing  often  pronounced  at  the 
conclusion  of  meetings:  “The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you 
and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto 
you.  The  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  you 
and  give  you  increasingly  and  unceasingly  the  realization  of 
His  Presence,  His  Pardon,  His  Peace,  His  Love,  His  Joy,  His 
Wisdom,  His  Guidance,  His  Humour,  His  Strength,  this  day 
and  for  evermore.  Amen.” 

Belfast,  No.  Ireland. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Collections  of  Sermons  published  by  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Blessed  Life.  Calvin  Bernard  Waller,  D.D.  Eleven 
addresses.  110  pp.  $1.00. 

The  Grip  That  Holds.  Sermons  by  Oklahoma  Baptist 
preacheds ;  compiled  by  Chester  M.  Savage.  Fifteen  addresses. 
184  pp.  $1.50. 

The  Christ  We  Need.  W.  T.  Conner,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Fif¬ 
teen  addresses.  124  pp.  $1.00. 
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